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“Indispensable” 


And from Massillon, Ohio: ‘'We 

have used INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 

ee, for years. They are indispens- 

“ . able when the fire is beyond 
Should be standard ¢ the reach of a Booster line 


equipment” ’ "fs besides being ideal for many 


. other uses.”’ 
From Lakefield, Ontario, 


Canada comes this state- Ray H. Earle fire chiet 
ment: “INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 9 Massillon, Ohio Fire Department: 
should be standard 

equipment on every 

piece of fire apparatus.” 


Allan H. Clark 
Chief of Fire Dept. 
Sec. Treas. Dominion Assn, of Fire Chiefs 





“For this type of equip- 
ment we prefer the 
_. INDIAN FIRE PUMP” 


) Spence D. Turner 
County Forester 
& Fire Warden, Los Angeles County 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





“No department complete 
without them” 


This from New Hampshire: ‘‘l have been 
connected with Fire Department opera- 
tions since 1922 and have seen hours 
gained in fire suppression with INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS. | recommend them very 
highly. No equipment is complete with- 
out them.” 
Aubrey G. Robinson 
N. H. State Fire Marshal 
State House, Concord, New Hampshire 


D. B. SMITH & CO. tren Ny 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES: AGENTS 


Hercules Equipment G Fred E. Barnett Company Titan Chain Saws, Inc Fleck Bros. Limited 
Rubber Company, Inc 2005 S. E. 8th Ave 2700 Fourth Avenue South 110 Alexander Street 
435 Brannan Street Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington 

San Francisco 7. California Vedconeer, 5. <.. Comnte 
Roy G. Davis Company Fred E. Barnett Company L. N. Curtis G Sons 
617 East Third Street 600 Spring Street 426 West Third Street South C. E> Hickey G Sons. Ltd 
Los Angeles. California Kiamath Falls. Oregon Salt Lake City, Utah Hamilton. Canada 
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The AFA 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American For- 
ests, is a national organization— 
independent and non-political in 
character—for the advancement of 
intelligent management and use 
of forests and related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor 
recreation. Its purpose is to cre- 
ate an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of these resources and the 
part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Cre- 
ated in 1875, it is the oldest 
national forest conservation or- 
ganization in America. 
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March, month of Mars, is noted for many things. FORES iS 
Julius Caesar’s murder, income taxes and capri- 
cious weather are a few, but most important, 
perhaps, is its fame as a harbinger of spring. In 
this cover scene along the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
Allen Rinehart seems to have caught March in 
a typically coy mood, undecided whether to be a 
“lion” or a “lamb.” The slightly overcast sky 
and the starkness of the countryside might sug- 
gest she is just holding her breath for another 
big blow. However, being optimistic souls we 
prefer to think the tiny awakening buds are a 
subtle hint that Spring is really just around the 
corner. Interior Department photo. 
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Looking Ahead—Can you imag- 
ine a logging superintendent twirling 
the dial and bringing the projected 
image of his “tin-hat” crews out of 
the tall timber onto the TV screen in 
his office? It isn’t being done yet, but 
don’t snicker! Less than ten years 
ago lumberjacks didn’t dream indus- 
trial two-way radio had any more 
place in the woods than a Paris eve- 
ning gown, but what a change Paul 
Bunyan’s boys have witnessed since 
1949. Albert Arnst tells all about it 
in Logging With Radio Beams, sched- 
uled for the April issue. For a bit of 
contrasting and nostalgic reading, 
you'll enjoy O. A. Fitzgerald’s Last 
of the River Pigs, a graphic picture 
and prose account of driving a win- 
ter’s cut of logs downstream during 
the Spring thaw. 


Also in keeping with the season 
will be Sugaring Time in Franklin 
County, Vermont, a picture story by 
Mabel Otis Robinson. Among oth- 
er offerings will be a fiction story by 
Frances Ames, frequent contribu- 
tor to outdoor magazines. This one 
is called Pop’s Son-in-Law. For the 
April Your Shade Trees page, R. R. 
Fenska advises Let Us Spray, and 
for the companion Managing Your 
Woodland feature H. D. Bennett 
offers useful tips on Thinning Hard- 
wood Timber. 


In This Issue—aA federal experi- 
ment in rehabilitating errant youths 
through forest conservation work 
projects in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia makes for MUST reading 
in A Straight Path Through the For- 
est (page 8). Dorothy Walker of 
Washington, D.C. gives an enthusias- 
tic account of the work being done 
by — and for —the boys at Natural 
Bridge Camp on the Jefferson Na- 
tional Forest. The pictures, too, are 
hers. Nearly 100 million acres of 
the great Southwest can be trans- 
formed into productive grazing land 
again by eradicating the scrubby 
brush and giving the grass a chance, 
reports Harley A. Daniels in Brush, 
Grass, Beef and Dollars (page 12). 
Daniels should know, for he has es- 
tablished quite a reputation for him- 
self as project supervisor of the Red 
Plains Conservation Experiment Sta- 
tion at Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


ruil 


Cleveland van Dresser concludes 
his series on Abuses Under the Min- 
ing Laws by citing instances to prove 
You're Being Robbed! on the Bureau 
of Land Management’s public do- 
main, as well as on the National For- 
ests. It’s on page 20. Weldon D. 
Woodson tells us (page 24) that an 
arboretum in southern California of- 
ten doubles as Tarzan’s Jungle—Hol- 
lywood Style, while neighboring Ari- 
zona is the setting for He Makes 
People Sit on Cactus, in which Henry 
F. Unger tells of a “desert rat’s” 
unique furniture business. 


Don’t Give the Bugs a Chance, says 
R. R. Fenska in this month’s Your 
Shade Trees (page 15), while the 
Managing Your Woodlands feature 
switches to the South this month as 
T. A. Liefeld discusses Thinning for 
Pulpwood (page 28). Kenneth J. 
Seigworth has a worthwhile mes- 
sage, too, in telling how Tennessee 
Valley foresters are Teaching Timber 
Harvest Know-How (page 26). You'll 
also find The Lookout’s Mechanical 
Eye (page 18), Howard Corning’s 
account of William Osborne’s devel- 
opment of the indispensable fire find- 
er, and Henry Kernan’s From Old 
Field to Forest (page 23). 


Our Readers Say—From J. M. 
White, president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, Longview, Wash- 
ington comes comment on Cleveland 
van Dresser’s Abuses Under the 
Mining Laws series which concludes 
this month. His sentiments are quite 
similar to those of Miss Annette Fiske 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, Olaus 
J. Murie of The Wilderness Society 
and scores of others. Says Mr. White: 


I have read with interest the article on 
page 6 of the January issue on Abuses Un- 
der the Mining Laws. Have likewise read 
the editorial in the subject. I feel this is 
a matter of great importance and should 
be followed by Congressional action to 
amend the mining laws to the end that dis- 
honest application thereof would not apply 
in the future; further, that situations where 
abuses now apply be prosecuted to the end 
that title would revert and cloud would 
not apply on the lands involved as to ficti- 
tious mining claims where they have only 
a hole in the ground. 

I have had direct experience with refer- 
ence to this matter in that in Siskiyou 
County, California, particularly on the Ga- 
zelle Mountain road leading into Scott Val- 


ley, there are areas of government timber 
clouded with mining claim titles which 
could not be cut. As a result, the pine 
beetle came in and destroyed a very heavy 
percentage of the mature timber. This pre- 
cluded any operator going in and cutting 
what was left. It may be that since this 
happened several years ago the cloud has 
been removed, for I have been out of touch 
for several years with this particular situa- 
tion. 


This comment is simply to endorse and 
approve the article and editorial, and I 
trust that proper officials will get busy on 
this matter and stop the plunder that now 
applies. 1 will look forward with interest 
to reading the articles that are to come 
along in later issues. 


Elmer W. Shaw, professional for- 
ester from Lacey, Washington about 
whom you'll be hearing more in later 
issues as author of several meaty ar- 
ticles, writes: 


The January issue is exceedingly interest- 
ing to me, especially the first of the Wood- 
land Management features, for I helped 
conduct some of the demonstrations .. . I 
believe I have detected a minor fallacy in 
Dorothy Clarke’s fascinating account of 
Freak Fare. According to her explanation, 
an acorn sprouted beneath the skull of a 
dead stag lying on the ground. “When the 
sapling oak reached maturity only the dead 
stag’s antlers were visible, sticking out of 
the bark high up on either side of the tree.” 
This gives the impression the growing oak 
actually lifted the antlers from the ground 
level to “high up” in the air. 

But for Dicotyledonous trees such as the 
oaks, this feat would be impossible. Had 
the seedling grown up through a hole in 
the skull, the layers of annual growth 
would gradually encase the skull and ant- 
lers but never lift them above the ground 
level. Only the tips of the branches make 
actual height growth; not the bole of the 
tree. 

Judging from the accompanying photo, 
I believe a hunter or woodsman found a 
set of antlers attached to a skull fragment. 
He hung them, points downward, as high 
as he could reach in the crotch of a young 
oak. As the tree grew, the antlers were 
partially encased by the new wood grow- 
ing around them. . 


Among others to catch this error 
was James D. Pond of Ithaca, New 
York, and it must be admitted the 
staff of American Forests knew bet- 
ter. Must have been the Christmas 
rush. 


R. R. Fenska writes: 


I have just read On His Own Wooded 
Acres by Henry S. Kernan (October 
1951). Anyone who has the convictions 
that that man Kernan has and can write 
them up the way he has in this article de- 
serves the medal of the AFA for the out- 
standing forester of the year. My compli- 
ments to Kernan and long may he carry 
on his one-man forest experiment station. 


That man Kernan is now in Iran 
on a forestry mission and promises 
another sample of his writing from 
there, this one on the charcoal indus- 
try of the Elberg Mountains. 
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Nie available for showing to your group 


GREEN GOLD 
| OUR FOREST TREASURE AND HOW T0 GUARD IT 


You are invited to show this memorable new 
color-sound film to any appropriate audience. 








“Green Gold” does not carry a commercial message. It has been produced as a 
public service by Union Bag & Paper Corporation (which gratefully acknowledges 
the cooperation of the U. S. Forestry Service, Georgia Forestry Association, 
Georgia Forestry Commission, and the Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association). 


Running time is approximately thirty minutes. Sixteen-millimeter prints 
will be delivered for specific showings in order of reservation. 
Please write Mr. Kirk Sutlive, Director. Public Relations, 
giving us a choice of alternate dates if possible. 


UNION BAG & Paper Corporation 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 






The Missouri Basin Survey Com- 
mission, whose creation was an- 
nounced by President Truman on 
January 3, was named on February 9. 
The 11 members of the Commission 
are drawn from both houses of Con- 
gress and from private life. All are 
from the Basin area and each under- 
stands the problems the Commission 
will study. A prerequisite to their 
appointment, according to the Presi- 
dent’s statement, is that they “have 
not prejudged the issue the Commis- 
sion will study.” 

The President charged the mem- 
bers of the Commission “to give the 
country their advice as to the best 
way to proceed to achieve an orderly, 
business-like development of the re- 
sources of the Missouri Basin —a 
development that places first things 
first and provides for the greatest 
resulting benefits for all the people of 
the Basin and the Nation,” and re- 
quested a report by January 3, 1953, 
or within one year of the date of the 
original order. 

James E. Lawrence, editor of the 
Lincoln Star, Lincoln, Nebraska, was 
named chairman, and Senator Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri, vice- 
chairman. Serving with them are 
Senators James E. Murray, of Mon- 
tana, and Milton R. Young, of North 
Dakota, Representatives Wayne N. 
Aspinall, of Colorado, Clifford R. 
Hope, of Kansas, and James W. 
Trimble, of Arkansas, together with 
Fred V. Heinkel, President of the 
Missouri Farmers Association, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, Kenneth Holum. 
farmer and member of the State 
Legislature, Groton, South Dakota, 
C. T. Person, Dean, School of Engi- 
neering, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming, and Harry J. 
Peterson, Executive Secretary, Min- 
nesota Association of Co-operatives, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Appropriation hearings have 
proceeded generally according to 
schedule following release of the 
President’s budget message on Janu- 
ary 21. Chief Forester Lyle F. Watts, 
with several Division Chiefs, went 
before Representative Jamie L. Whit- 
ten’s subcommittee on Agriculture 
Appropriations on February 11, to 
defend the estimate of $89,816,974 
for the fiscal year beginning in July. 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Essentially the same as the current 
appropriation, the Forest Service 
budget includes increases totaling 
$5,467,372. The bulk of this is cov- 
ered by $2,695,975 to provide $30,- 
018,000 for operating and adminis- 
tering 181,034,882 acres in 15] na- 
tional forests and 33 purchase units, 
$970,000 for the Smoke Jumper 
Depot at Missoula, Montana, as au- 
thorized by the Act of October 24, 
1951, and $1,445,000 in added pay- 
ments to the States. 

These will then total $22,572,294. 
These funds are provided largely by 
25 percent of the gross receipts from 
timber sales, grazing fees, etc., and 
an additional ten percent of similar 
receipts which is allotted for expendi- 
ture on national forest roads in the 
states where they originated. This 
coming year’s increase reflects the all- 
time high in national forest receipts 
which totaled $56,147,342 during fis- 
cal year 1951. Its return to the States 
is mandatory. 

Forest research, acquisition of 
lands in the Superior National For- 
est, and additions to the funds for 
state and private forestry cooperation 
make up the remainder. The latter 
would total $10,793,000 which is 
$43,000 more than is currently avail- 
able. Of this amount $9,449,500 
would be for forest fire prevention 
and control under the Clarke-McNary 
Act; $447,061 for nursery production 
and tree planting; $633,904 for man- 
agement assistance to private land- 
owners and processors; $107,835 for 
farm forestry extension through the 
Cooperative Agricultural Extension 
Service; and $154,700 for general 
forestry assistance. 

Budget requests of $4,000,000 each 
for white pine blister rust control and 
activation of the Forest Pest Control 
Act of 1947, represent increases total- 
ing $2,000,000 above current appro- 
priations. Emphasis on forest pests 
in the Chief Forester’s Annual Report 
for 1951, indicates he will join Avery 
Hoyt, Chief of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine in sup- 
porting the budget request. 

The land management agencies of 
the Department of the Interior sup- 
ported their budget estimates before 
Ohio Representative Mike Kerwin’s 
subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 


tions during the period from the 
middle of January to February 8. 
Forest and range management items 
for the Public Domain and the Na- 
tional Parks show no major increases 
over those of the current year, but 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs would 
receive an increase of $8,275,382 to 
give that agency $10,026,000 for re- 
pair and maintenance of roads and 
trails on Indian lands. Similarly, ad- 
ministration of the Indians’ forest 
and range lands would be increased 
by $1,561,140 to provide a total of 
$3,418,000. 


National forest recreational re- 
sources and areas, including wildlife 
resources would be given a special 
allocation of ten percent of the gross 
receipts of the national forests, in 
H.R. 565, as introduced on January 
3, 1951, by Representative Boyd 
Tackett, of Arkansas. More generous 
is S. 2527, as introduced by Senator 
Kenneth D. McKellar, of Tennessee, 
which would support these activities 
with 25 percent of Forest Service re- 
ceipts. 

The Tackett bill is similar to H.R. 
2419 of the 8lst Congress, on which 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
reported favorably, despite adverse 
opinion by the bureau of the Budget. 
In support of the bill of the previous 
Congress, Secretary Brannan wrote 
the Committee that present appropri- 
ations for care of recreation areas on 
national forests leave many in a con- 
dition which is “a menace to public 
safety and to the preservation of the 
forest.” Directing his attention to 
the national forests as sources of 
municipal water, he wrote: “Unless 
better sanitary facilities are pro- 
vided to protect the water supply of 
some towns and cities, it might be 
necessary to close important recrea- 
tion areas.” 


Destructive exploitation of 
pumice, long a menace to some public 
areas and described by Cleveland 
van Dresser in American Forests for 
February, would be corrected by H.R 
4916 as introduced on July 25, 1951. 
by Representative Ken Regan, of 
Texas. This bill is with the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular 


Affairs. 


“Smokey Bear,” who pleads for 
protection of forests from fire, and 
appears on posters and _ billboards 
across the country, would be pro- 
tected from commercial use by S. 
2322, H.R. 5790 and H.R. 5820, in- 
troduced respectively by Senator 


Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, and 
(Turn to page 50) 


9 
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4 Ways to Kill Scrub Trees with Du Pont “Ammate” 





For large trees, hack overlapping cuts into the sap- Cut small trees with a V-shaped stump. Put a table- 
wood around the trunk. Pour in enough ““Ammate’”’ spoonful of ‘“‘Ammate”’ crystals in the V. You can 
solution (4 lbs. to a gallon of water) to wet the cut also use ‘““Ammate’”’ on larger stumps to prevent 
surface all around the tree. sprouting. 






SPROUTS 


On tough trees, chop notches every six inches near On seedling trees or sprouts, spray the green leaves 
the ground. Put a tablespoonful of “‘Ammate”’ crys- and stems when they are fully leafed out using ‘“‘Am- 
tals in each notch. This deadens even blackjack oak mate,”’ 34 lb. per gallon of water. Let trees or sprouts 
with little resprouting. stand a year for best kill. 


Ask for this free booklet: ‘/mprove- 


TIMBER GROWS FASTER when you kill Scrub Trees ment of Pine Timber Stands with 


Du Pont‘ Ammate.’”’ Writeto Du Pont, 


~ ; ‘}1. Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 5031 
You can increase the value of timber growth by kill Du Pont Bldg. Wilmington, Bel. For 
ing scrub trees with low-cost “‘Ammate.” Forest supplies of Ammate®ammonium sul- 
= F A = famate weed killer, see the Du Pont 

owners report it gives valuable pines more sunlight, distributor in your area. 





more water and more room for root and top growth. 
“Ammate’”’ kills blackjack oak, gum, sassafras, elm, 
willow, persimmon and other weed trees with little 


or no resprouting. REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





Reforestation Progress— Refor- 
estation maintained a high level in 
fiscal 1951 with 456,370 acres plant- 
ed, according to figures released re- 
cently by the U. S. Forest Service. 

This brings total acreage of refor- 
ested land in the U. S. to about 7,- 
700,000 acres, including planting by 
the Forest Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Department of Interior, states and 
private landowners. 

Although 1951 planting dropped 
41,000 acres from the 1950 record, it 
surpassed the highest five-year aver- 
age of 453,400 acres established be- 
tween 1937 and 1941 when the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps and the Prai- 
rie States Shelterbelt programs were 
in full swing. 

Lyle F. Watts, Forest Service chief, 
believed the slight decrease in 1951 
planting was caused by a shortage of 
planting stock and does not reflect a 
waning public interest. State nurs- 
eries in 20 states reported demand 
exceeded supply by a total of 60 mil- 
lion trees. Seven states reported they 
are building new nurseries and 12 
are expanding existing facilities. 

Greatest tree planting activities in 
1951 were in the south. Leading in 
reforestation work was Louisiana 
with 53,081 acres. Georgia was sec- 
ond with 40,313 acres. 


+ * * 


Man of Year — J. L. Holyfield, 
Toms Creek, Virginia, has been 
named 1951 Man of the Year in For- 
estry by Virginia Forests, Inc. The 
citation pointed out that Holyfield, 
as assistant manager of the land de- 
partment of the Virginia Iron, Coal 
and Coke Company, has been respon- 
sible for the planting of more than 
200,000 pine seedlings during the 
past several years. He also was in- 
strumental in setting up a forest man- 
agement plan — in cooperation with 
the Virginia Forest Service and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority—on 21,- 
000 acres in Dickenson, Russell, Scott 
and Wise counties. 

* * * 


Wildlife Conference—The 17th 
North American Wildlife Conference 
will convene March 17-19 in Miami, 
Florida. Approximately 1500 fish 
and game administrators, foresters, 
biologists, sportsmen, and represen- 
tatives of conservation agencies from 
all states, Canada, Mexico and Alaska 
are expected to attend. 


Sponsored by the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, the conference will 
deal with all phases of water, soil, 
forest and wildlife conservation pro- 
grams under the general theme: 
“Natural Resources—Y our Security.” 

* * * 

Biggest Melon — Forty states, 
Puerto Rico and Alaska will share 
$13,974,027, representing 25 percent 
of Forest Service receipts from the 
sale of timber, grazing fees and spe- 
cial land leases during fiscal year 
1951, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. This is the greatest re- 
turn ever made to the states from na- 
tional forests, exceeding last year’s 
record $8,343,010 by more than 60 
percent. By law, the money is ear- 
marked for public roads and public 
schools in counties containing nation- 
al forest land. 

* * * 


Patent Granted — A U. S. patent, 
pending since 1947, has been granted 
A. B. Everts, Portland, Oregon for his 
device for setting and controlling 
backfires.” Everts is an equipment 
engineer in the regional office of the 
Forest Service. 

The device, designed for pulling be- 
hind a truck or other vehicle, is ca- 
pable of setting and extinguishing 
backfires at rates of speed up to 
eight miles per hour. Backfires often 
are started to burn out the vegetation 
in front of an uncontrolled fire. 

* *% * 

Names in the News—JAMES A. 
HOLEKAMP, named logging engi- 
neer for the American Pulpwood As- 
sociation; HOWARD T. MAR- 
SHALL, named chief of fiscal con- 
trol for the U. S. Forest Service; 
JOHN R. CALKINS, named Lake 
States manager of American Forest 
Products Industries, headquarters in 
Chicago, Illinois; DAVID J. GUY, 
former natural resources specialist 
with U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
named executive vice-president of the 
American Watershed Council, Inc., 
with headquarters in Washington, D. 
C.; JAMES W. CRAIG, appointed 
state forester of Mississippi succeed- 
ing Albert A. Legett who died last 
December; CLINTON H. WASSER, 
named dean of the school of forestry 
and range management, Colorado A 
& M College, succeeding Dr. J. Lee 
Deen, deceased; E. T. F. WOHLEN- 
BERT, re-elected president of the 


Redwood Regior Conservation Coun- 


cil; I. T. WILLIAMS, re-elected pres- 
ident of the Mahogany Association, 
Inc.; EARL PORTER, elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Pulpwood Con- 
servation Association. 

* ae ” 

Production Peak — All lumber 
production records for the Douglasfir 
region were broken in 195] as saw- 
mills in western Oregon and Wash- 
ington recorded an 11.198 billion 
board foot output. 

This topped 1950 by over half a 
billion feet, according to Harris E. 
Smith, secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. The 10.663 
billion feet cut in 1950 had set a 
125-year record. 

Shipments in 1951, Smith report- 
ed, also broke all previous records 
with 11.021 billion feet. 

* * * 

Dr. Illick Retires—Dr. Joseph S. 
Illick, has retired from the deanship 
of the State University of New York 
College of Forestry. He has adminis- 
tered the affairs of the College for 
almost eight years, having been act- 
ing assistant dean, acting dean and 
dean. Dr. Illick had been at the Col- 
lege 14 years as professor of forest 
administration and head of the de- 
partment of forest management when 
he was appointed dean in 1945. 

* * * 

State Shorts—A total of 565 for- 
est fires burning 26,000 acres was re- 
ported in MINNESOTA during 1951. 
Damage amounted to $65,800. The 
number of fires is the third lowest in 
the state’s history. 

GEORGIA is adding 55 new look- 
out towers to aid in fighting fires on 
the state’s million acres of forest 
land, according to Guyton DeLoach, 
director of the Georgia Forestry Com- 
mission. 

FLORIDA’S Board of Forestry, in 
a recent two-day meeting, gave the 
go-ahead signal for expansion of its 
nursery program to produce about 50 
million slash pine seedlings next 
winter. 

WASHINGTON’S 1952 Forest 
Conservation Week will be sponsored 
April 14-19 by the Forestry Club of 
the State College of Washington. The 
observance is aimed at promoting 
better appreciation of the state’s for- 
est heritage. 

* * * 

Record Receipts—National for- 
est receipts for the last six months of 
1951 reached a new high of $41,790, 
145, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. This represents an in- 
crease of nearly 50 percent over re- 
ceipts of $27,981,665 for the same pe- 
riod of 1950. 
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No One Man Saw 
Can Match It 


for fast cutting, 
easy handling, 
and durability 


We've asked men... men like you...men who 
are felling, bucking, cutting, trimming trees all the time. 
Yes, we have asked them what is most important in a chain saw. 

They tell us fast cutting, easy handling and durability are the 
desired features in a chain saw. And they immediately add, 
practically to the man, that a Homelite measures up to these re- 
quirements better than any other saw. 

Only 27 pounds, easy to handle on all cuts by anyone, a Home- 
lite has a 4 horsepower engine. It has the power to drive its narrow 
kerf blade through wood faster than any other saw. And it has the 
“guts”, the strength, the durability to last longer under toughest bet 
Operating conditions than any other one man saw. 


Just try it once and you'll be convinced ... truly. Ask for free Shy Yai 
d ion. oe 
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More Power Per Pound 
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N Virginia’s tradition-rich Blue 
Ridge Mountains a bold experi- 
ment is proving that a forest en- 

vironment can make a better youth— 
and that such a youth is responding, 
in turn, to make a better forest. 

This unusual project, where re- 
habilitation of human resources and 
conservation of natural resources are 
being combined to a highly success- 
ful degree, began in the summer of 
1944 when the U. S. Bureau of Pris- 
ons established Natural Bridge Camp 
for delinquent boys. 

The Bureau long had wanted to es- 
tablish a training center that would 
provide an outdoor environment, a 
center that would more readily meet 
the varying needs of the individual 
than did the regimented facilities of 
existing institutions. Authorities were 






A Straight Path 
Si Through the Forest 


Delinquents are finding a new and better way of life 
at Natural Bridge, revolutionary federal boys camp, 
located deep in Virginia’s Jefferson National Forest 


impressed with results achieved in 
California during the depression 
when forestry camps were created 
for transients and later adapted to 
the use of the state’s delinquent 
youth. 

Plans for a camp modeled along 
these lines were discussed with repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Forest Service 
and the idea was received enthusias- 
tically. In a matter of weeks, there 
was made available to the Depart- 
ment of Justice an abandoned CCC 
camp, located about midway of the 
long narrow, Blue Ridge mountain 


formation in western Virginia. The 
buildings were adequate for the start 
of a camp, and the site appeared then, 
as it is still, ideal. 

The area in which the camp is sit- 
uated is known as Arnold’s Valley, 



















By DOROTHY WALKER 


deriving its name from old settlers 
who once received a grant of land 
from the state of Virginia. It main- 
tains its identity as a section, rich in 
tradition, in spite of different names 
for the two railway stations — one 
Natural Bridge, the other Natural 
Bridge Station — and the fact that 
the Post Office for the camp is Green- 
lee. 

The camp site is in the Jefferson 
National Forest, and it is approached 
by means of a bridge over the beau- 
tiful James River. There, on the val- 
ley floor, almost encircled by the 
heavily forested hills on which the 
snows remain until about the first of 
May, are the low white buildings 
that comprise the camp community. 
First to be seen are the superintend- 
ent’s recently completed cottage and 
other buildings that provide living 
quarters for many of the 23 em- 
ployees. 

Edwin N. Osborne, camp superin- 
tendent, is looked upon by his staff 
as “just the right sort.” He is not 
considered “soft,” but rather does he 
have the ability to exercise real con- 
trol. His employees are not driven 
and each is allowed full play of his 
personality. After 17 years in the 
federal correctional service, the camp 
superintendent is more than qualified 
to act as father to the 50 or 60 boys 


Boys enjoy work in the forest, con- 
sider assignment to detail a reward 








whose temporary home is the camp. 
Osborne and his wife are from Geor- 
gia, and the two generally spend their 
vacations in their native state. “No 


one short of a three-generation resi- « 


dent of Virginia is really accepted as 
a Virginian,” says Mr. Osborne, but 
he stays just the same. 

On the day a boy arrives in Natu- 
ral Bridge Camp, a letter is sent to 
his parents. They are told this is an 
honor camp, established to provide 
boys with training in an outdoor at- 
mosphere and that assignment here 
is considered a privilege. The par- 
ents are advised also of the impor- 
tant place in the program of the for- 
estry projects, as outlined by the 
U. S. Forest Service, as well as of 
the educational and recreational pro- 
grams. 

Parents are encouraged to write 
their son frequently, urging him to 
take advantage of his opportunities 
and to cooperate with his advisers. 
They are also advised that letters will 
do much to allay a boy’s homesick- 
ness, as will visits to the camp on 
Saturdays, Sundays or holidays. And 
lastly, parents are encouraged to 
write the camp authorities at any 
time on matters concerning their boy. 

Construction, repair, and mainte- 
nance of the physical plant of the 
camp have been from the first very 
important work projects. Completed 
late in 1949 was a large gymnasium 
with classroom space and a room 
used for chapel services. Under su- 
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Overall view of the camp, located about midway of the 
long Blue Ridge mountain formation in western Virginia 


pervision, the boys made the cement 
blocks and laid them. The present 
camp inhabitants take pride in the 
building and have much admiration 
for the former camp boys who ac- 
complished this great project. 

All boys receive instruction in for- 
estry, including fire fighting. They 
go through a course in nature lore, 
and they are taught how to handle 
themselves in the woods. Thus, 
through instruction, the camp boys 
learn to have respect for the forests 
and an understanding of the need to 
preserve them. Envisioned in the 
earliest program for the camp was 
the plan to have the boy spend his 
working day away from the camp in- 
sofar as possible. The forestry proj- 
ects have offered this opportuntiy. 

Boys are committed for violation of 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
of 1937. This procedure takes their 
offense out of the felony class, but 
many of them are, nevertheless, guilty 
of serious crimes. Most of the boys 
who go to Natural Bridge Camp are 
from the National Training School 
for boys in Washington, D. C. There 
a careful screening is made of youths 
between the ages of 15 and 18 years 
for physical fitness, normal intelli- 
gence, and characteristics which make 
them particularly adaptable to an en- 
vironment such as the camp presents. 

A few of the boys are sent to the 
camp direct from the judge’s com- 
mitment. Without the benefit of ori- 
entation at a training school, such 








Youths get instruction in all phases 


of forestry, 


including 


fire 


fighting 
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Outing with guests in the picnic area on Natural Bridge 


boys present a special challenge to 
camp authorities. 

Some boys in this group are from 
remote areas where they have had 
few or no opportunities. Not only 
do they not know how to work, they 
do not know how to play. 

This was revealed to an instructor 
as he observed a 15-year-old Ken- 
tucky boy, who received sentence for 
whisky-making, attend his first bas- 
ketball game in the gymnasium. 
When the ball bounced near him and 
came to rest, he cautiously touched it 
with the tips of his fingers. The ball 
was an entirely strange object to him. 
Not long after this, however, this boy 
was playing the game. 

Camp groups, or “teams,” each of 
which is headed by an adult coun- 
selor, form the basis of the adminis- 
trative program. Two boys serve as 
leader and assistant leader of each 
“team.” During the first few days 
after arrival at the camp, every new 
boy meets the camp superintendent, 


the chief counselor and other depart- 
ment heads, and he is fitted almost 
at once into the camp program. After 
this brief orientation he is made a 
member of a crew, and is given his 
first work assignment. 

The forestry work details are prime 
favorites of the boys, and the real 
prize is the pulpwood project. The 
boys consider it an honor to be se- 
lected for the pulpwood crew, which 
operates the year around. Sometimes 
there are two crews in operation. The 
boys are taught the standards fores- 
ters observe, so that when logs reach 
the railway siding for loading, there 
are few to be discarded. 

Typical of a spot where a crew may 
be found working is Hoop Pole Gap, 
well up the steep slopes of Wilson 
Mountain. A trail which will accom- 
modate a truck but offers hard going 
for a passenger car, leads into the 
woods from the road. The foresters 
have preceded the crew here, and the 
trees marked for cutting bear a splash 


Stabilization of the banks along Lake Drive, Jefferson 
National Forest, was part of work done by camp youths 
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camp grounds 


of yellow paint. The crews then fell 
and trim the trees, cut the logs into 
five-foot lengths, and stack them for 
hauling. The trees being cut are the 
hardwoods, mostly oak, and hickory, 
gum, ash, locust, wild cherry and 
sycamore, 


New processes and formulae are 





Stronger bodies, healthier minds are 
natural results of work in outdoors 


now bringing many hardwoods into 
use for pulp and paper, whereas for 
many years paper making was re- 
stricted to softwoods. This culling 
and thinning process permits the for- 
esters to work toward their plan of 
getting a stand of white pine in this 
area, in addition to making space for 
the growing of sawtimber. When 
the cutting takes place in a spot in- 
accessible for the tractor, by which 
means the wood is brought in, the 
trees are snaked up the bank by use 
of a winch attached to the tractor. 
Here and there through the woods 
are narrow trails where a horse has 
been used to haul the logs. 

The fact that the boys are able to 
perform this hard physical work gives 
them a feeling of self-confidence, and 
satisfaction in their achievement. 

















Also appreciated is the income from 
sale of the product. The money so 
earned is apportioned equally among 
the entire population of the camp, 
only federal institution where such 
a practice is observed. From any one 
of the 50 or more boys may come the 
eager question, “Is the pulpwood 
money in yet?” 

“Yes, sir,” comes the storekeeper’s 
answer, “the monthly settlement has 
been made and you are richer by 
$3.” 

Every day, Monday through Fri- 
day, a line forms at noon outside a 
window of the administration build- 
ing, and boys who are in good stand- 
ing and who have money in their ac- 
counts are “making commissary.” 
They are permitted to spend 50 cents 
a day and $2.50 a week, the only re- 
striction being a limit of four candy 
bars a day. Some boys receive money 
from home. As they step to the win- 





the boy’s face. 

“1 don’t know why it is, but if I 
make a mistake it’s always when 
Joe’s at the window,” commented the 
storekeeper, a little sheepishly. 

In September of 1950 a flash flood 
in Arnold’s Valley cost Rockbridge 
County two million dollars. A dozen 
automobiles were never recovered, 
but fortunately there was no loss of 
life. A tremendous landslide from 
the side of a mountain fell across the 
road and the camp was marooned for 
two days. Not quite such a dramatic 
example of an act of nature, however, 
is required to illustrate to the young 
foresters the constant need for bank 
stabilization work. The camp boys 
go at this work with eagerness, and 
great sections of banks have been 
planted with blue grass or lespedeza, 
or stabilized with logs. 

“Uncle Sam” doesn’t make a big 
fuss in connection with the recrea- 


about 4800 feet, stands Apple Or- 
chard fire lookout tower, not far from 
the camp. A crew of boys works al- 
most continuously to keep the tele- 
phone wires cleared, and the brush 
and wood cut, so that the line of com- 
munication may be kept open in case 
of emergency. The boys stand in 
readiness for call all through the fire 
season. 

All probably would volunteer if it 
were possible, but a team consists of 
24 boys selected by the camp super- 
intendent. In the most recent serious 
fire it seemed that a second 24 boys 
might be needed, and another team 
spent most of the night awake so 
they would be ready to go. Fortu- 
nately, however, the fire was under 
control by morning, and the happy 
team returned and fell into the sleep 
of exhaustion. 

Were the waiting boys disappoint- 


ed? They were, indeed. The fire- 


Gymnasium, completed in 1949, also has classroom space, room for chapel services 


dow and give their names, an em- 
ployee checks the account card and 
adds the amounts of the requested 
items on the adding machine. Each 
boy signs the slip, noting the addi- 
tion if he feels inclined. He also is 
entitled to a duplicate slip, but few 
boys take them. 

“A writing pad, a box of cookies, 
two candy bars and two packages of 
gum,” said an older boy, with the cor- 
ners of his mouth curled into a smile. 

“Sign the slip,” he heard, as the 
purchases were passed out the win- 
dow. 

Glancing swiftly at the figures, the 
purchaser said, “Wrong again!” 

“What do you mean, again?” was 
the response, but the figures were 
checked good naturedly. And _ this 
time a real impish grin came over 
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tion program, but the camp boys 
know the Jefferson Forest Recreation 
Park and Cave Mountain Lake very 
well. Each spring and fall groups 
under the direction of Forest Serv- 
ice personnel perform many duties in 
the area. So much debris was dumped 
into the lake as the result of the 1950 
flood that it was necessary to open 
the dam and drain and scrape the 
bottom. Swimming in the lake when 
it was not in use by the public has 
been a part of the camp recreation 
program. 

“There is no smoke without fire,” 
is the old saying; neither, it seems, 
are there forests without forest fires. 
Roadside signs such as “Keep Vir- 
ginia Green,” are part of a nation- 
wide movement, however, that is 
bearing results. On an elevation of 


fighters receive 15 cents an hour, and 
they fight beside high school boys of 
the area. In the words of a ranger, 
many of the camp boys are the bet- 
ter fighters. Perhaps this is because, 
in a certain sense, they consider 
themselves foresters. 

The outdoor projects fill the work- 
ing days of each boy almost to over- 
flowing, but his schooling is not neg- 
lected. Just as many boys must work 
in the daytime and go to school at 
night, so the Natural Bridge boys re- 
serve enough energy for evening 
classes. There are the review courses 
in the “three R’s,” which improve the 
schooling of those who may have 
completed the eighth or ninth grades. 
In the same classes, however, a boy 
who reads and writes with difficulty 

(Turn to page 45) 
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Photos by U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


Harry M. Elwell, the author’s A-1 assistant, inspects an area before 
and after being treated with chemical spray. Note difference in grass 


CRUBBY brush and other worth- 
S less plants are choking off pro- 

duction on nearly 100 million 
acres of range land in the great South- 
west. In Oklahoma alone it is esti- 
mated that beef production could be 
increased by 100 million dollars an- 
nually if the blighted land were cleared 
of noxious species. Six other cattle 
producing states—Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Arkansas, Kansas and 
Colorado—are in the same predica- 
ment as Oklahoma. 

But scientists are learning how to 
put such wasteland to work. They 
are using brush-killing chemicals, new 
machines and modern labor-saving 
methods. Moreover, once the useless 
brush is removed, surprisingly large 
yields of grass are being realized. The 
cleared woody pastures on the Red 
Plains Conservation Experiment Sta- 
tion at Guthrie, Oklahoma are pro- 
ducing five to eight times more hay 
and beef than uncleared land. 

So tremendous is the potential gain 
in the brush-blighted Red Plains area 
that Former U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service Chief Hugh H. Bennett pre- 
dicts that if the land suitable for 
clearing were put into grass “it would 
increase the annual production of 
beef enough to give 125 million peo- 
ple a pound a day throughout the 
year.” 


AMERICAN FORESTS 














New eradication methods are proving that nearly 100 million acres of brush- 
choked waste in the Southwest can be transformed into productive grazing land 


The infestation — covering about 
two-thirds of the ranges in much of 
the seven states—consists largely of 
scrub oak, mesquite and sagebrush 
which have little or no economic 
value. Their severe competition for 
moisture, sunlight and plant food 
greatly reduces growth of the better 
forage plants and represents one of 
the greatest single deterren's to range 
forage production. The problem is 
especia'ly alarming in its rapid ex- 
pans‘on over the once famous grass- 
lands. The annual spread in Okla- 
homa and Texas alone is estimated 
at a half million acres. 

Measures to control this menace 
are being applied in Soil Conserva- 
tion districts. Cooperators are find- 
ing that range improvement saves 
soil, reduces floods, and produces 
more grass, beef and dollars. 

Not all of the ten million acres 
in Oklahoma covered with scrubby 
oak and other woody vegetation can 
be safely cleared because of erosion 
hazards, but a tremendous amount 
can be improved. 

Louis P. Merrill, Regional Director 
of the U. S. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Fort Worth, Texas says; “The 
pasture improvement work on the 
Red Plains Station and that in Soil 
Conservation Districts in the Red 
Plains areas of Oklahoma, Texas and 
Kansas are so outstanding and revo- 
lutionary, it is the equivalent of dis- 
covering seven million acres of new 
land.” 

Elmer T. Peterson, editor of the 
Daily Oklahoman and Times, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma says; “The 
value of my farm doubled after the 
scrubby oak brush was removed from 
my pastures.” 

Along with this great expansion 
of livestock production and grassland 
improvement will be the need for 
many new industries, such as chemi- 
cals, fertilizers, lime and processing 
plants. These will employ many more 
people and develop a demand for new 
roads, schools, churches, communi- 
ties, towns and cities. 

The first brush work on the Red 
Plains Station was done with hand 
tools in 1935. Since then various 
methods have been tried. Sprouts 
from stumps of brush cut mechanical- 
ly were difficult to kill. They were 
controlled by annual mowing, but 
after 14 years many remained. Where 
chemicals were used, the brush was 
killed. 


The land cover is not destroyed 



























































& Experiments at Guthrie, Oklahoma have proved that air-blast 
spraying machines are effective means of controlling brush 


Tractor power saws also are being used successfully to clear @ 
land of worthless plants. Height of cut is manually controlled 


& Weighing more than two tons when empty, the giant stock cutter 
is used for breaking down small trees killed with chemicals 








where selective herbicides are proper- 
ly used. Leaves, twigs and stems of 
oak brush sprayed with a mixture of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T all accumulated in 
a mulch on the soil. There was an 
average of 7590 pounds per acre of 
litter two years after the treatment. 
The mulch conserves water and makes 
conditions favorable for the growth 
of grasses. Measurements made dur- 
ing an eight-year period show that 45 
percent less water ran off annually 
from good grass on cleared land than 
from an adjacent area of brushland. 

Native grasses are usually in the 
undisturbed brush. But, due to the 
competition of the brush, the grass 
is small, spindling, and greatly de- 
pressed in growth. The original grass 
cover is more dense on areas having 
only light or medium brush cover. If 
clearing is limited to such sites, a 
complete land cover and full grass 
production can be obtained more 
rapidly after brush is removed. In 
three years after the first treatment 
of brush of this nature, the growth 
of grass was equal to that of virgin 
meadows and about five to eight times 
more than that on adjacent brush- 
land. 

Selective and non-selective herbi- 
cides have been most commonly used 
for brush control. They are not di- 
rectly toxic to man, livestock, or the 
soil. Sprays of the selective herbi- 
cides seem to actually increase the 
palatability of pasture forages. 

The selective herbicides are called 
2,4-D (dichlorophenoxyacetic acid) 
and 2,4,5-T (trichlorophenoyacetic 
acid). There are many commercial 
formulations used for foliage sprays. 
The esters of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T have 


generally given the best control of 







brush. The quantity normally recom- 
mended is about two quarts of the 
brush killer formulation (two pounds 
acid) per 100 gallons of water. Gen- 
erally a satisfactory time to spray is 
just after the plants attain their full 
leaf size. The leaves, twigs and stems 
of all the plants should be thoroughly 
wet with this solution. 

The species most readily affected, 
such as sumac, sand plum, sassafras, 
buckbrush, and others, may be con- 
trolled with 2,4-D alone. But combi- 
nations of 2.4-D and 2,4,5-T are 
needed for such species as oaks, hick- 
ory and willow. Sprays of 2,4,5-T 
alone are usually most effective for 
the resistant elms, mesquite and per- 
simmons. 

The non-selective herbicide “Am- 

mate” (ammonium sulfamate) has 
been the most effective on hardwood 
species. However, it kills the grass 
along with the brush. The rate of 
application generally recommended 
is one pound per gallon of water. 
““Ammate’” is safer to use along road- 
sides, fence rows and orchards, ad- 
jacent to crops sensitive to the selec- 
tive herbicides. It also is effective 
during a longer period of the grow- 
ing season. 
' Foliage sprays are being applied 
with several kinds of spraying ma- 
chines, such as the powered orchard 
type and air-blast. Those most com- 
monly used are the motor driven or- 
chard sprayers. 

Airplanes are being used quite suc- 
cessfully on sand sages and mesquite 
but the technique has not been as 
fully developed for the control of 
scrub oak and other hardwood spe- 
cies for grassland development. The 
irregularity of both the topography 





and the heights of the woody plants 
make it almost impossible to fly at a 
uniform distance from all the brush. 
The density of the heavy tops often 
makes it difficult to get sufficient 
spray solutions on the undergrowth. 
This may necessitate two or three 
treatments over a three or four year 
period. 

Basal-stem spraying provides an 
opportunity to apply selective herbi- 
cides during the dormant season. This 
lengthens the spraying season and 
eliminates the possibility of drift to 
susceptible crops. 

Winter basal-stem treatments con- 
sist of completely wetting the bark 
around the lower 20 to 30 inches of 
each tree. The brush-killer formula- 
tions of selective herbicides contain- 
ing 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T are recommend- 
ed. The quantities used are about 
two quarts (two pounds acid) of the 
stock solution to 14 gallons of diesel 
oil. This treatment was most effective 
on saplings under five inches in di- 
ameter. On larger trees it may be 
necessary to place the solution in ax 
incisions encircling the tree near the 
ground level. 

Knapsack sprayers are handy and 
efficient for basal-stem treatments of 
trees or small thickets of brush. Pow- 
ered orchard-type sprayers can also 
be furnished with small jets for mak- 
ing basal-stem treatments. Other pow- 
ered equipment for this purpose now 
being investigated includes an experi- 
mental unit made by officials of the 
Wiley Post Airport, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. It consists of a framework 
mounted around the front and side 
of a small farm tractor. Nozzles 
mounted in the frame direct a stream 
of solution at the base of the plants. 


The small power-lift buck rake is especially 
desirable because of its easy maneuverability 


Mowing machine cuts brush stems up to one and 
a half inches in diameter during growing season 
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GROUP of scientists were look- 
A ing at an oak tree which was 
apparently in a normal con- 
dition. Included in this group was an 
entomologist, a pathologist, a soil ex- 
pert and a well known tree expert. 
The tree expert remarked, “I wonder 
how many different kinds of bugs 
and diseases we can find on this 
tree?” 

They looked it over very carefully, 
using magnifying lenses where neces- 
sary. When they totaled up their find- 
ings they had 24 different insects and 
diseases. And yet the tree seemed 
normal; none of the pests had gotten 
the “upper-hand.” It was a case of 
the “balance in nature.” 

Suppose this tree for some reason 
should have suffered adverse soil or 
climatic changes during the following 
year, what would have happened? 
Undoubtedly it would have fallen 





The destructive elm leaf beetle, one 
of our shade trees’ bitterest enemies 


Elm bark beetle burrows trademark just 
under bark. Far right, closeup of pest 


By R. R. FENSKA 





New conductor of this series, R. R. 
Fenska, is author of the well-known 
Tree Experts Manual, now being 
revised for second printing. In 
the next issue Mr. Fenska will dis- 
cuss different spray materials used 
for control of specific diseases, as 
well as standard spray formulae. 





prey to one or more of the diseases 
found by the pathologist. Under nor- 
mal conditions the tree was able to 
resist the attacks of these pests. 

Now let us suppose some of the in- 
sects found on this tree should appear 
the following year in epidemic num- 
bers. The balance in nature would 
thereby be upset and the tree eventu- 
ally stripped of its foliage. 

In the forest we usually have a bal- 
ance in nature due in a large measure 
to the important part the birds play 
in keeping down the insect popula- 
tion. Also, some insects devour other 
insects. Bugs now practically un- 
known to the average person would 
become serious pests if their parasites 
or natural enemies were destroyed. 
Many entomologists have made the 
statement that without the help of 
birds, parasites and other natural ene- 
mies of insects it would be impossible 
for man to exist on this earth because 
the insects would destroy all living 
plant matter. 


es Dont Give the Bugs 







a Chance 





Then there is the serious menace 
of “foreign insects” which have been 
brought into this country within the 
last 50 years. These pests gained en- 
trance by means of imported plants, 
and without the parasites of their na- 
tive country are now the cause of seri- 
ous injury to shade trees. Among our 
introduced pests are: Japanese beetle, 
elm leaf beetle, mottled willow borer, 
larch case-bearer, European spruce 
sawfly, European pine shoot moth, 
leopard moth, golden oak scale and 
the beech scale. 

Some scientists now suspect that a 
tree in a subnormal or dying state 
emits an odor which attracts insects 
to the tree in great numbers. Thus 
soil conditions may be one of the 
factors which may upset this balance 
in nature for the survival of the tree. 

The above illustrates why it is 
sometimes necessary to spray shade 
or ornamental trees to help restore 
the balance in nature. Just when and 
what materials to spray trees with is 
something about which many home 
owners are misinformed. The follow- 
ing facts should be kept in mind when 
you consider a spraying schedule for 
your trees. They may dispel the mys- 
teries of effective control of insects 
(Turn to page 36) 










































¢¢ ACTUS Lodge.” 
The sign flaps lazily in the 


hot desert breeze. A hun- 
dred feet away stands the lodge on 
the site where owner Herb Wood, 
’ Arizona’s champion cactus furniture 
maker, and his family, once lived 
in a small tent. 

Hundreds of celebrities have vis- 
ited the unusual desert home of Cac- 
tus Herb Wood. Movie companies 
have photographed the professional 
skill of the “desert rat” who turns 
out furniture pieces from cactus val- 
ued at $500 apiece. 

Wood’s Ajo Road home, eight 
miles from Tucson on the road to 
famous San Xavier Mission, is ve- 
neered entirely from cacti ribs and 
furnished completely with the prod- 
ucts of the desert. It has become the 
cynosure of tourists visiting this sec- 
tion of Arizona. Wood’s finely built 
furniture is found in homes through- 
out the United States. Even someone 
in remote China ordered a davenport 
back in 1936. 

Herb Wood wasn’t always a desert 
denizen. He had tasted city life with 
his friends in Pennsylvania, but his 
affectionate glance toward the wavy 
Senta Rita mountains convinced me 
that he belonged here. 

Back in 1904, the cactus craftsman 
was chauffeur for a doctor in Penn- 
svlvenia. Those were the days when 
Old Dobbin felt he was slipping and 
on the horizon loomed the “horseless 
carriage.” 

Herb’s doctor employer believed in 
the new mechanical invention and 
quickly relegated Dobbin to the glue 


Wood finds that felling the tough old 
desert giants is a man-sized operation 


He Makes People 


Sit on 





Connoisseurs pay up to 500 dollars apiece for cacti crea- 
tions by furniture-maker Herb Wood, Arizona “desert rat” 


By HENRY F. UNGER 


factory. It wasn’t long before a 
wheezing, chugging contraption made 
of steel replaced the horse in the doc- 
tor’s stable. Wanderlust gripped the 
doctor, so he and Wood decided to 
cross the United States in the two- 
cylinder contraption over what today 
would be called “backwoods” roads. 
Like true pioneers they somehow 
made it, even though it took them 47 
days to reach San Diego, California. 
All along the trail, horses and mules 
had to drag the car out of muddy 
roads. 

Before they even embarked on this 
adventurous trip, a permit to cross 
the United States had to be procured 
from the governor of Pennsvlvania. 
This, the governor wrote out in long- 
hand, signed and officially sealed. 

“All there was in Arizona then 
were turkey trails,’ Wood recalled. 
“Whenever we met a team of horses 
we had to stop while I got out and 
led the horses by the automobile. We 
were pulled by mules in Alabama and 
Missouri so many times I can’t re- 
member them.” 

Wood fell in love with Tucson, 
Arizona. He was entranced by the 
desert. He determined that it was to 
be his future home. At that time cir- 
cumstances prevented this and he 
drove on to San Diego, but later re- 
turned to Tucson and stayed for two 
years. Then he returned to the East, 
married and became the proud father 
of five children. Alwavs, however, 
the lure of the desert lurked in his 
mind. 

It was the 1932 depression that 
brought Wood back to the desert. He 
was prospering with an automobile 
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Ea‘ing off cactus may not sound very appetizing, 
but this breakfast furniture proves it’s a treat 


For Wood’s precision work, cacti must be cured to just 
p 1 "id E J _ 
Here is Desert Cove storing point 


the right degree. 


agency in Pennsylvania and was en- 
joying the best of everything. Then 
banks collapsed and with them the 
forture of Herb Wood. 

Left in a state of near despair, 
Wood sold his home in 1933, paid 
off his debts and left his family—a 
wife, three sons and two daughters, 
and set out for Tucson. There, his 
entire fortune amounted to five dol- 
lars. He was determined this time to 
remain near his desert. 

By dint of hard work and thrift, 
he put away enough money to send 
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for his wife and family seven months 
after his arrival in Tucson. 

It was building his own home from 
the desert materials that started 
Wood on his way to become the best 
known cactus furniture builder in 
Arizona. A site was acquired near 
the road leading to San Xavier Mis- 
sion and the Woods moved in. At 
first they slept outdoors in tents and 
cooked outdoors over an open fire. 

The timber for the house came 
from the desert. Rocks were dragged 

(Turn to page 40) 


Surrounded by some of his handicraft, Wood relaxes 
with his wife in “Cactus Lodge,” their desert home 





End view of Saguara (giant) cactus ribs, 
used in making heavier furniture pieces 



























Lookout on Mt. Wilson, Oregon, where one 
of first Osborne fire finders was placed 


ORTY-ONE years ago the first 
F  ostome fire finder, a simple 
yet scientific device for accu- 
rately spotting fire in green timber, 
appeared in our national forests. To- 
day, this instrument patterned on the 
principle of the surveyor’s transit 
and plane table is used wherever fire 
threatens our forests, public or pri- 
vate. Because of it hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of green canopy are 
growing toward maturity. Signifi- 
cantly, the Osborne finder was first 
used in Oregon which now has the 
country’s largest stand of timber. 
To William Bushnell Osborne, liv- 
ing in Portland, Oregon, and still ac- 
tive in forest conservation work, be- 
longs credit for development of the 
now-celebrated fire finder. “Bush” 
Osborne, a Yale forester and gradu- 
ate engineer, came to the Pacific 
Northwest in the summer of 1909. 
Entering the Forest Service, he went 
to work as an assistant in the old 
Oregon National Forest, which 
stretched down the Cascades from 
the Columbia River to the McKenzie 
country. His assignment included do- 
ing something about protection of 
green timber, principally from fire. 
His approach to the problem was sci- 
entific. 
At that time there was no estab- 
lished lookout system in Oregon, or, 


to any extent, elsewhere in American 
forests. Scattered rangers and fire 
guards made periodic “check looks,” 
principally by ascending a tree or 
climbing to some commanding eleva- 
tion in the wild terrain. If smoke 
were sighted they checked on it per- 
sonally, or rushed to one of the few 
telephones in the green expanse and 
called the ranger station for help. 

Not long after Osborne’s arrival in 
Oregon, things began to change and 
the change gradually affected the en- 
tire fire protection picture in the U.S. 
The summers of 1909 and 1910, Os- 
borne spent in the Mt. Hood region, 
in extensive reconnaissance and map 
making. The next two summers were 
occupied in establishing triangulation 
points based on the original govern- 
ment geographic surveys made in 
1907; 13 control points were thus se- 
lected and marked. Within four years 
he had all the Cascade country of 
northern Oregon laid out in a single 
unified sheet. 

It was in the early months of this 
field work that “Bush” Osborne, rid- 
ing the mountainous country on 
horseback and often accompanied by 
his wife, got the idea for his revolu- 
tionary fire-finding instrument. Why 
not a fire-locating device fashioned 
on the principle of the surveyor’s 
transit and plane-table? Such a de- 





The Lookout’s 
Mechanical Eye 


By HOWARD McKINLEY CORNING 


Conceived in 1910 by a young Yale forester-engineer, 
the now universally-used Osborne fire finder is with- 
out peer in pinpointing the location of forest blazes 


vice suggested accuracy of location 
and quick reading for immediate re- 
port; two factors of prime impor- 
tance in effective fighting of timber 
fires. 

Osborne developed his earliest rudi- 
mentary fire-locating instruments 
working winters after hours in his 
basement shop at home. In the sum- 
mer of 1911 he was ready to try out 
his original finder. With this initial 
field work as a guide, a series of 
eight lookout positions was estab- 
lished; all lofty sites atop such points 
as Mt. Wilson, Lookout Mountain, 
Olallie and Beatty Buttes, and Battle 
Axe Mountain. To each of these, one 
of Osborne’s finders was packed, by 
horse, by mule, and even on the backs 
of the forest guards themselves. Os- 
borne recalls personally toting sev- 
eral on his own back up difficult, 
steep trails to their destined duties. 

Mounted at these positions of ele- 
vation, each finder commanded a 
sweeping view of the heavily-forested 
Mt. Hood country. And each finder 
soon proved its accuracy and depend- 
ability at smoke spotting. 

At first there were some problems 
in their use. Because they were 
mounted on rock pedestals or cedar 
posts in the open, their usefulness 
was affected somewhat by weather 
limitations. As a result, small houses 
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were built, first for use of the look- 
out guards, then for the fire-finding 
instruments as well. 

Thus it developed that in the space 
of a few years functionally designed 
lookout structures, with a liberal use 
of windows for unobstructed visibil- 
ity on all four sides, were placed at 
many locations in the Willamette Na- 
tional Forest. Others soon followed 
in numerous Northwest timberlands. 
In 1915 a lookout and finder were 
established on the snowy crest of Mt. 
Hood itself. This was the forerun- 
ner of our present forest lookout and 
fire detection system, a system the 
USFS fostered from the first. 

Plans for machine manufacture of 
Osborne’s instrument were begun in 
1913, with Frederick Leupold, of the 
Portland firm of Leupold, Volpol & 
Co., now Leupold & Stevens Instru- 
ments, working with the inventor to 
perfect the design. There have been 
refinements since then but the basic 
principle of the finder remains the 
same. 

The operation of this finder is to- 
day too well known to call for analy- 
sis. Basically, it is the surveyor’s 
transit and plane-table, with map and 
compass features incorporated into 
one device. Each finder must be 
adapted for local use, since the map’s 
center pin must correspond to the po- 
sition occupied by the lookout. 
Complicated? Not in practice. Its 
few technical features are quickly 
mastered by the average individual. 
During World War II hundreds of 
men and women, only briefly trained 
in the use of the finder, served suc- 
cessfully as short-term lookouts in 
our national forests. 

Sometimes the Osborne finder has 
“located” beyond the call of duty. 
For instance, nearly noon of a day 
late in August, 1944, a wartime “citi- 
zen lookout” atop Lookout Mountain, 
in the original “Bush” Osborne area, 
now the Mt. Hood National Forest, 
sighted a pin-point of smoke in the 
gray-green forest far to the south. 
From his position in the glass-en- 
closed tower on the rocky peak, he 
had only to step to the fire-locating 
instrument and turn the disc so that 
its sights were in line with the distant 
smoke puff. 

This done, he glanced at the azi- 
muth circle that rimmed the instru- 
ment, jotting down the reading there 
—179 degrees; then at the vernier 
scale—three and a half inches. Quick- 
ly he eyed the intervening landmarks, 
noting their locations on the area 
map covered by the finder. His steel 
mileage tape read only to ten miles 
(Turn to page 51) 





Osborne with another of his fire protec- 
tion devices, the photo recording transit 


The original Osborne model (1910) 
was called the Oregon fire finder 


U.S. Forest Service photo 
Lookout sighting smoke from atop Little Baldy mountain 
ean quickly pinpoint location with reading from finder 
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Abuses Under the Mining Laws 





FTER going on field trips with 

U. S, Forest rangers in Colo- 

rado, New Mexico, and other 

states in the west last summer, it be- 

came more and more apparent that 

the Forest Service isn’t the only fed- 

eral agency being bedeviled by lo- 

custs in human form who are gob- 

bling up huge areas (in the aggre- 

gate) of public domain. The Bureau 

of Land Management, too, is in the 
same fix. 

In fact, these two agencies, who 
between them administer the great 
bulk of public domain, are brothers 
in trial and tribulation. Both are 


CONCLUSION 


facing the vexatious problem of what 
to do with the phony “miner” who is 
legally grabbing off thousands of par- 
cels of your land and mine under the 
false pretense of going into the min- 
ing business. 

Before citing some typical case his- 
tories of highly questionable lard ac- 
quisitions, it seems pertinent to give 
a short refresher course in the over- 
all situation: 

Over-liberal federal mining laws, 
so full of loopholes that they invite 
flagrant misuse, are being employed 
by morally dishonest persons to ob- 
tain legal possession of choice tracts 


The Bureau of Land Management—like the U. S. Forest Service—is 


being plagued by locusts in human form who are swarming through 


20 


loopholes in cur mining laws to legally mutilate the public domain 





YOURE 


of public domain, particularly in the 
western states. The whole setup 
amounts to a gigantic land steal, and 
you, the people of the United States, 
are being robbed of your priceless 
heritage of natural resources. 

The workings of this unsavory deal 
are quite simple. A set of archaic 
laws applying to acquisition of pub- 
lic domain for mining purposes, is 
being so warped and twisted that to- 
day public lands are being mutilated. 
The federal mining laws of 187: 
gave a prospector clear title to a piece 
of public land, provided he made a 
“discovery” of minerals, staked a 
claim, and fulfilled certain other rela- 
tively simple requirements. 

Eighty years ago that was a wise 
policy. America was growing — it 
needed minerals badly, and every en- 
couragement was given the prospec- 
tor. The amount of mineralization 
necessary to warrant a “discovery” 
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} Being Robbed! 


was very low: the miner got the use 
of all the surface resources—timber, 
pasture, water, and so forth—on the 
land he staked out as a mining claim. 

A “lode” claim (mineral confined 
to a fissure or vein in the rock) em- 
braced an area 1500 by 600 feet— 
avout 20 acres. “Placer” claims 
(mineral in loose soil) were limited 
to exactly 20 acres for any one lo- 
cater, and not more than 160 acres 
for any one claim located by a group 
of individuals. 

Also, the generous mining laws 
provided that if a locater did $100 
worth of assessment work each year 
(a stipulation often waived by Con- 
gress) he could hold a claim indefi- 
nitely. If he did $500 worth of de- 
velopment work, paid about another 
$500 for survey work and $5 an acre 
(only $2.50 for placers) he got a 
“patent” on his claim, which means 
he owned the land outright. Further- 
more, claims did not have to be reg- 
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Encouraged by lax mining laws, despoilers have even scooped 
the topsoil from public domain until stopped by court action 





Quite a layout for a “miner.” Under the law 





poate” re Gia a 


istered with the federal government, 
only within the county where the dis- 
covery was made. 

These, briefly, are the mining laws 
of 1872. They are still in effect to- 
day. And the way they are being 
used is the basis of the biggest col- 
lective land grab of the 20th century. 

Consider the “discovery” proviso 
of these laws. As remarked before, 
the mineralization content necessary 
is so low that fulfilling that require- 
ment is easy. So easy, in fact, that 
much of the more than 300 million 
acres of public domain is vulnerable 
to private seizure on that basis alone. 
Sole stipulation as to mineral is that 
it be sufficient to justify a prudent 
man in the further expenditure of 
time and money in the development 
of the claim. 

Next, consider the “development” 
work necessary to obtain a patent— 
$500. How are you going to prove a 
man hasn’t spent $500 working on his 


the claimant can use the timber for his mine 


,* 
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By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 


“mining” claim? It’s a case of the 
miners word against that of Uncle 
Sam, with the burden of proof fall- 
ing on Mr. Whiskers. 

More than that, in 15 of the past 
20 years Congress has conveniently 
decreed a claimant could hang on to 
a piece of land by simply posting an 
“intent to hold” notice, and doing no 
work at all on the property in the 
meantime. 

The “location notice” stipulation 
has really put the federal government 
on the spot. Neither the Forest Serv- 
ice nor the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has the foggiest notion of how 
many mining claims are staked out 
on public domain, simply because 
such claims are not filed with either 
of them but at the county seat, as 
has been stated before. 

As a matter of fact, literally thou- 
sands of mining claims are never 
heard of by the federal government 
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This claim is situated so that it pre- 
vents access to timber in background 


Owner of this “mining” claim grazes 
stock on pasture included with claim 


until the locator applies for a patent. 
Of course, any ranger investigates ac- 
tivity on the land in his jurisdiction, 
but often so little is done before ap- 
plying for patent that it escapes no- 
tice. 

Through the loosely woven net of 
the mining laws slips the land grab- 
ber, and his number is legion. He 
has utterly no intention of mining, 
but sees the opportunity to obtain 
and hold choice tracts of public lands. 
Upon these lands he erects filling sta- 
tions, hot dog stands, beer parlors, 
motels and private homes. He some- 
times sells the timber from the larger 
tracts and grazes his cattle on pas- 
ture land. Upon occasion, if he has 
obtained possession of suitable ter- 
rain, he posts it and establishes a pri- 
vate hunting or fishing preserve. In 
most cases, these things are done 
within the law. 

Upon very rare occasions, the mis- 
use of the extremely lax mining laws 
is so blatant that a protest is filed by 
Uncle Sam. Thereupon a battle for 
possession ensues, with the federal 
government on one side and the 
phony miner on the other. Usually 
title to the disputed land is settled by 
the Department of Interior through 
its Bureau of Land Management, 
sometimes in the public courts. 
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The Bureau of Land Management 
is charged with administration of 
huge areas of public domain, as is 
the Forest Service, and its inspectors 
are constantly running into highly 
questionable cases of private acqui- 
sition of public lands. 

In the actual case histories about 
to be related, I found it difficult to 
believe that such chicanery is actually 
being practiced. Accordingly, I 
checked with Marion Clawson, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. The cases are true, all right— 
so if you can stomach a few typical 
examples of what to me is downright 
thievery, here goes: 

In Idaho a rugged individualist 
staked out a 20-acre mining claim 
within a federal grazing district. 
There was a well on the property 
which he proceeded to clean out and 
get in operation. Next he put a small 


herd of cattle on the land which he 
grazed without permit, while using 
water from the well. And finally— 
and I’m quoting the BLM inspector 
who looked over the claim, “His ac- 
tual mining operations to date are 
nil.” 

You'd think that the Bureau of 
Land Management could bounce that 
so-called “miner” out of there in a 
hurry. But such are the loopholes in 
the mining laws that such reprehensi- 
ble characters can stall around and 
by legal shenanigans retain the use 
of the land for five years without pay- 
ing anything. 

Here’s a case that has the timber 
interests gnashing their teeth: Of 
more than 32,000 acres in- placer 
claims in the Rogue River National 
Forest in Oregon, some 8700 acres 
are in magnificent timber, which the 
Forest Service (and that means you) 
acquired by exchange at a cost of 
$40 per acre. The locators of these 





claims have leased out much of this 
acreage (remember these are mining 
claims) and many of the lessees have 
the idea they are entitled to the valu- 
able trees. 

If they get away with it, they will 
be seizing public property, which to 
my way of thinking, is nothing short 
of robbery. The payoff on this deal 
is that the land has been examined by 
mining engineers and no trace of ei- 
ther metallic or non-metallic miner- 
als has been discovered. The location 
notices on the claims state that there 
is gold in gravels and mixed deposits 
of pumice and volcanic ash. Again 
I quote from the BLM inspector: “Of 
approximately 150 samples taken, not 
one trace of gold was detected.” 

Here’s yet another case that should 
interest the Izaak Walton League: 
Recently a placer claim was located 
on the west bank of the Rogue River 





in Oregon. An abandoned cabin on 
the place was reconditioned. It made 
an excellent fishing camp, and every- 
one knows the Rogue River has a 
fine piscatorial population. 

Remember, the mining laws give 
the use of the land to the locator of 
a mining claim. Which means that 
in this instance, the “miner” could 
post the Rogue River for the length 
it ran through his claim and prevent 
anyone from wetting a line. This, in 
public domain! And once more, for 
authenticity, the BLM inspector says: 
“No mining development was ever 
made on this claim.” 

Along this same line, three placer 
claims were located not far from the 
Rogue River angler. One of the lo- 
cators was interviewed by a BLM 
inspector and blandly asserted that 
he and his friends planned to retire 
and settle on the claims. “Good hunt- 


(Turn to page 42) 
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Straight-growing oaks soon dominate new forest 





Oaks survive on floodlands where many trees die 





From Old Field to Forest 


From ugly weed patch to outdoor laboratory. That’s 
the drama of forest succession on an abandoned field 


UR farming ended two dec- 
() ades ago when Jerry, the last 

of the stock, trotted out the 
drive and down the road, sprightly 
for all his years and for all that the 
tug at his reins was a stranger’s. Yet 
the land he was leaving was not rocky 
or sterile as is that of so many aban- 
doned farms. It was the deep sandy 
loam of the glaciated Piedmont where 
it makes a final thrust northward 
from the Jersey boundary into New 
York. 

Two hundred years earlier these 
50 acres had been part of a grant to 
one Mynheer Polhemus. This Dutch- 
man and a dozen restless successors 
farmed with the careless tilth of ear- 
lier generations. Trees were left to 
shade lanes and mark boundaries. 
Odd field corners grew up to brush 
and then to groves. Along the edge 
of swamp and river, willows, elms 
and oaks took root as they had for 
ages past. An old and abandoned 
railway cut became a briar-patch ha- 
ven for rabbits and songbirds. 

Twenty years ago there was even 
a woodlot—or rather the poorest rem- 
nant of one. It stood upon five acres 
of low ground, placed between the 
meadow pasture and the cow lane. 
Back and forth the cattle had sham- 
bled day after day for years, brows- 
ing, trampling and breaking as these 
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By HENRY S. KERNAN 


heavy-footed and voracious animals 
inevitably do among trees. 

Only a scattering of thick-bark and 
spreading oaks escaped damage. Be- 
tween them were clumps of red ma- 
ple and grey birch, with here and 
there a blueberry bush or a few spin- 
dly elms. Cow paths split and joined 
and wove about between. Pasture 
and woodlot make a poor mixture 
and too often become such neglected 
wastes. 

Today this ground is hardly recog- 
nized as the same. A vigorous growth 
of trees and shrubs has made an out- 
door laboratory of an ugly weed- 
patch, where the drama of forest suc- 
cession can be watched year by year 
as the interplay of species works to- 
ward the dominance of a fine wood- 
land. The timber from a suburban 
forest (on clear days we can see New 
York) is no longer a factor; but 
beauty has returned in abundance. 

Only traces of the cow paths now 
remain meandering across the new 
forest floor. This ground, once 
pounded bare, is again loose and 
densely shaded. Seedlings become 
scarcer each year, and even the creep- 
ing plants like ground pine, moss, 
partridgeberry and wintergreen have 


a harder time holding up against the 
deepening leaf mold. 

But the shrubs are now fast dis- 
appearing, even though they were the 
first to seed onto every sun-drenched 
spot and grow almost at once into 
impenetrable thickets. Of some 15 
species, perhaps only the arrow-wood 
will remain in another score of years. 

Surely the light-loving blueberries 
and bayberries will go; and then the 
shadblow will be troubled in finding 
enough sun to ripen the reddish-pur- 
ple berries. Where once you could 
scarcely see a dozen feet, now the eye 
can travel, in places, 30 yards before 
being stopped by a background of 
criss-crossing tree trunks. 

These are often the white and black 
patches of grey birch. This species, 
classed as a “weed,” is not the larger 
and chalkier white birch with which 
it is sometimes confused. Rather is it 
an invader of old fields and burns 
and sand wastes, where the pointed, 
half-brown leaves hanging loosely 
from whip-like branchlets and the 
slender, crooked trunks are a famil- 
iar sight. 

They are rarely straight, but are 
blown or weighted by wild grape 
vines and catbriars into long curves. 
At 20 feet high they are already old 
and toppling. Each season will see 

(Turn to page 44) 
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Arboretum’s tropical lagoon 


Now known as Los Angeles County's 
famed rancho also doubles 


HEN a Hollywood director 
gets ready to film a Tarzan 
picture, he doesn’t have tu gu 


on location in Africa, or any of the 
other continents. Instead, he and the 
cast merely motor over to Arcadia, a 
few miles northeast of Los Angeles. 
There on the home site of the old 
Rancho Santa Anita is one setting the 


as 


WS 


arbor 


filmdom’s 


script invariably calls for—a lagoon 
flanked by a jungle-land of trees and 
brush, much of which is of tropical 
origin. Not only have many scenes 
of the Tarzan pictures been made 
here, but the background has served 
a host of others, including the Jungle 
Jim pictures, the Bambi series and 
Road to Singapore. 


By WELDON D. WOODSON 


Actually the 120 tree-studded acres 
comprise the Los Angeles State and 
County Arboretum. The fact that 
movies are made here is only a point 
of interest. Acquired by the State of 
California and Los Angeles County 
in 1947 for development as a botani- 
cal garden ard arboretum, a portion 
of the area will be onened to the pub- 
lic sometime this year. 

Here can be seen plants from all 
parts of the world with a climate simi- 
lar to Southern California. There are 


Lex Barker, latest in a long line of Tarzans, surrounded by natives—and lush growth 
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Jungle... 











Once-luxurious rancho buildings give 
the arboretum an historic atmosphere 


species from western Australia, South 
Africa, the central Andean section of 
South America, and parts of China 
and India. 

“That exotic plants mean so much 
to the present landscape of Southern 
California is not fully realized,” 
states Dr. R. J. Seibert, the Arbo- 
retum’s director, in explaining its 
purpose. “Nor is it fully realized that 
there is no institution here devoted 
to the study of these exotic cultivated 
plants as a whole. New plants from 
many parts of the world are or can be 
made specifically adaptable to this 
region — plants which can and will 
add to the further beautification of 
our gardens, parks and streets, and 
which could have direct economic 
bearing on the future of Southern 
California. 

From the earliest days, the site of 
the arboretum has been associated 
with trees. Amid the giant oaks, the 
Indians pitched their tepees. In 1771 
the Mission San Gabriel was estab- 
lished, and it became known as Santa 
Anita, a mission rancho. From these 
oaks were hewn the timber for the 
mission structures. Dueto the abun- 
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dance of springs, the Indians named 


the spot “Ahupquigna,” 


Place of Waters.” 

When the padres deeded Santa 
Anita to an Indian woman of the 
Comicrabit clan, in appreciation of 
her housekeeping services, its history 
assumed a new aspect. Shortly there- 
after she married Hugo Reid, an edu- 
cated Scot engaged in coastal trade. 
In 1839, he built a large L-shaped 
adobe and surrounded it with exten- 


meaning “A 





Planted a century zgo, many plants in the jungle around this or- 
nate old ccach barn today are prize specimens of the arboretum 





sive vineyards and a variety of or- 
chard trees, including 40,000 grape 
vines, 21 fig trees, seven plums, 25 
pears, five apple trees, 32 oranges, 
40 pomegranates, two honey mesquite 
trees, 240 peaches, eight blood or- 
anges, three walnuts, seven olives, 40 
lemons and a tuna (cactus fruit) 
patch. 

After visiting the Reids in 1844, 
historian William Heath Davis wrote 

(Turn to page 49) 
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Cooperative demonstrations in 
the Tennessee Valley are help- 
ing solve the problem of deficit 
cutting on private timberlands 


By KENNETH J. SEIGWORTH 


Progressive demonstrations include practical cutting 
guides for the different forest types and conditions 


Teaching Timber Harvestk 





HE recent report of The Ameri- 

can Forestry Association on the 

progress of forestry between 
1945 and 1950 ends on a note of di- 
lemma in its evaluation of the “knot- 
tiest problem facing forest adminis- 
trators’ —how to overcome deficit 
cutting on private woodlands. 


The report does, however, offer six 
suggestions designed to help eliminate 
the dilemma, the first four of which, 
in my opinion, are being applied in 
timber harvesting demonstrations as 


now organized and conducted in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Included in the AFA report’s six 
suggestions are: 1.) More harmoni- 
ous, closer working relationship be- 
tween government, states, industries 
and private owners; 2.) More efficient 
pattern of government-to-state-to-pri- 
vate owner; 3.) More attention to 
selling the economics of good for- 
estry; 4.)Development of practical 
timber cutting guides for landowners 
for each forest type or condition; 5.) 
Expansion of diversified wood mar- 


kets; 6.) Adequate system of roads 
for accessibility to markets. 

The type of demonstration being 
carried on in the Tennessee Valley 
isn’t especially original, but I believe 
much more of this sort of thing is 
needed in the Tennessee River Water- 
shed. The following information on 
who participates, what techniques are 
used, and the results to date are con- 
tributed for the benefit of anyone who 
might like to give such demonstra- 
tions. 

As 1950 came to a close, here in 


Master of ceremonies “briefs” the group on what the day’s program will include 
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brief is how forestry looked to us in 
this region: An exploited, inadequate- 
ly protected, but vigorous mixed hard- 
wood and pine forest covered 54 per- 
cent of the total watershed area. Own- 
ership was divided among 160,000 
units, mostly small. Timber harvest- 
ing was spread out among 4000 saw- 
mill operators (many of them part- 
time and marginal) and 1000 second- 
ary industries. Conscientious man- 
agement was not the general practice. 

On the other hand, value of the for- 
estry business amounted to $200 mil- 
lion a year. Public understanding of 
the relation between the forestry pro- 
grams and watershed and dollar val- 
ues was growing. Foresters had 
known for a long time that soil, cli- 
mate, and species combine to produce 
an attractive annual growth of about 
seven percent, and this fact was get- 
ting across to an increasing number 
of woodland owners. 

There were almost 300 case ex- 
amples of planned forest protection 
and management covering half a mil- 
lion acres of private lands and many 
other examples on national and state 
forests. State protection forces were 
rapidly catching up with the fire con- 
trol job. More than 6000 landowners 
were planting seedlings each year. 
Markets for forest products were ac- 
tive; prices were attractive. There 
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Actual sales are made during the demonstrations. 
ucts from one selectively harvested area brought $178 
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Prod- 


A timber buyer explains why the owner could get 
as much as $96.50 for just this one white oak log 
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Why these logs will not bring the top veneer prices 
is explained to group by a tie and sawlog operator 


were numerous public and _ private 
conservation organizations interested 
in forest development. 

The time seemed right to attempt 
to get literally hundreds of landown- 
ers and timber qperators together in 
the woods for the purpose of showing 
them that their interests in harvesting 
only economically mature timber are 
mutual and not in conflict. 

It also seemed the time to marshal 
the support and participation of all 
interested groups— public forestry 
and agriculture, industry, landowner, 





and interrelated organizations — in 
realizing the first objective. 

The obvious need was for a work- 
able device that would appeal to a 
wide range of interests. The glimmer 
of an answer was suggested by the 
question: Why not combine ideas 
which have heretofore appealed to 
landowners and industries separate- 
ly? Thus the experiences of many 
persons on extension results and 
method demonstrations, the Crossett 
Farm 40, sawmill schools, etc., were 

(Turn to page 34) 
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of our young pine stands are 

growing up too thick as a result of 

improved fire protection and the leav- 
ing of adequate seed trees. 

It is not unusual to find numerous 
young stands of southern pine, six to 
ten years old, with 50,000 to 60,000 
stems per acre. But at 30 years of 
age, competition will have reduced 
these same pine thickets to about 350 
trees per acre, and at 50 years there 
probably will be fewer than 200 stems 
remaining. The healthier, more vigor- 
ous individuals gradually crowd out 
the weaker ones. 

As with all of our farm lands, there 
is considerable variation in the pro- 
ductive capacity of our forest soils. 
Each acre of forest land has\a ceriain 
maximum carrying capacity. When 
this maximum capacity is exceeded, 
as in overcense stands, the crop trees 
will suffer from reduced growth. 
Sometimes such stands will stagnate 
to the point where practically no 
growth will take place. 

It is this growth from year to year 
that primarily decides how profitable 
your timber crop will be. You can 
raise southern pine to good pulpwood 
size in 15 years when _ properly 
thinned, but the same stand of trees 
could take 50 years to reach good 
pulpwood size if left unthinned. 

Too much crowding will result in 
slow growth. On the other hand, too 
few trees per acre will net you only 
short, bushy, limby trees that will 
produce knotty lumber, and even 
poor pulpwood. In a young stand the 
trees should crowd each other some- 
what, so they will develop tall, straight 
stems. The lower branches will be 
shaded, and will die. Clean stems will 
thus develop, free of branches and 
knots. 

Stands of longleaf and slash pine 
can be handled so as to produce a 
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By T. A. LIEFELD 


good return from turpentine, in ad- 
dition to wood products. If you are 
planning to grow trees for turpentine 
as well as wood, the trees should be 
spaced wider apart than they would 
be if grown only for wood products, 
because a profitable turpentine tree 
must have a larger crown than a tree 
grown for high-grade sawtimber or 
poles and piling. 

If the stand has not seeded in too 
thick, say not over several thousand 
stems per acre, it will be good busi- 
ness to delay the first thinning until 
the trees to be removed are of mer- 
chantable pulpwood size—six to eight 
inches in diameter, breast high. How- 
ever, the stand may have seeded in 
so thick that you will have to make 
an earlier thinning, before the trees 
have reached pulpwood size, to avoid 
stagnation. 

Such an early thinning should leave 
about 1500 to 2000 of the best stems 
per acre, as uniformly spaced as pos- 
sible. This thinned stand would then 





In the South 


Thinning for Pulpwood 


be left to grow into merchantable 
pulpwood size, when the trees would 
aga n be crowding to the point where 
another thinning would be necessary. 
The basic objective in all thinning 
of young stands is to permit the trees 
to make rapid growth, and yet not 
give them so much room that they 
become bushy and limby. They should 
be thinned at rather frequent and 
regular intervals, say every six to 
eight years. They may be thinned in 
this way until the crop trees become 
mature, when they will be cut for 
large-dimension, high-grade products 
such as sawlogs, poles, and piling. 
There are no set rules for spacing 
trees. As a rough guide, leave about 
five feet between the crowns of ad- 
joining trees, so they will again grow 
together in six to eight years. Some 
foresters use a rule of thumb and 
add two to the average breast-high 
diameter of the trees in a stand. This 
number expressed in feet, is used to 
(Turn to page 51) 


A pulpwood thinning would help this southern pine plantaticn. 
Unth'nned stands often require 50 years to.reach pulpwood size 
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Two “Big Red” TD-24s set record 


OVER SHE GOES! The Paul Bunyan Lumber 
Company bought two TD-24s to skid logs, 
but they have also proved so superior to 
other crawlers at road building that now they 
do that most of the time. 


clearing roads 9,000 feet up on Round Mountain 


“The best thing to happen to our woods operation in 
years,” says General Manager K. L. Merrill, of the 
Paul Bunyan Lumber Company, Susanville, California, 
“was getting two International TD-24s. 


“The way those mechanical Paul Bunyans build 
roads is amazing. They’ll doze big trees from the right- 
of-way in a minute and a half—trees our other tractors 
would worry over for half an hour or more! 


“We figure that on most jobs our TD-24s do 38% 
more work than our other tractors. This performance 
really pays off here on Round Mountain, high in the 
High Sierras—especially from September on, when we 
begin cold-decking and log at top speed to beat the 
deep winter snows!”’ 


What makes “Big Red” the Champ of the Woods? 


POWER THAT PAYS 


TD-24 POWER—148 maximum drawbar horsepower— 
MORE POWER THAN ANY OTHER CRAWLER ON THE 
MARKET! 

TD-24 SPEED—8 forward speeds up to 7.8 mph, 8 re- 
verse up to 7.7 mph—GIVES YOU THE SPEED TO HAUL 
BIGGER LOADS FASTER. 

TD-24 STEERING—Fingertip control for pivot turns, 
feathered turns, and turns with power on both tracks— 
MORE MANEUVERABILITY THAN ANY OTHER CRAWLER 
ON THE MARKET! 

That’s just the beginning. There are many more rea- 
sons why the TD-24 can outwork all comers. Ask your 
International Industrial Distributor for details. And 
ask for details on his fast field service and complete 
shop facilities. Get the low-down! You'll be a TD-24 
man from then on in! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


tH INTERNATIONAL 












By DOROTHY DIXON 


tember 13, Trail Riders will 

be in the saddle exploring the 
wilderness from Montana to New 
Mexico and from the Rockies to the 
High Sierras, while two groups of 
adventurous Trail Riders will take to 
canoes, in July, and paddle their way 
through the chain of lakes in the wild 
Quetico-Superior country of northern 
Minnesota. In all, 14 expeditions are 
planned for the 1952 season. 

For those who like to pioneer, the 
High Uintas Wilderness in the Ashley 
National Forest of Utah and the mag- 
nificent Glacier Peaks country in the 
Chelan, Mt. Baker and Wenatchee 
National Forests of Washington will 
offer thrills aplenty. Trips to the 
San Juan primitive area in the high 
country of the San Juan National 
Forest of Colorado and the Gila 
Wilderness of New Mexico will entice 
many riders who have been request- 
ing their restoration to the trail rid- 
ing schedule. 

The High Uintas Wilderness Area 
is situated on the main divide of the 
Uinta Mountains in northeastern 
Utah. One half, or around 115,000 
acres, lies within the Ashley National 
Forest. This region is rich in scenic, 
geological, biological, botanical and 
recreational features. High rugged 
mountain peaks and expanses of 
ridges typify the area, and below 
timberline stretch extensive stands of 
lodgepole and Engelmann spruce. 
Numerous lakes and clear mountain 
streams afford eager anglers excellent 
opportunities to fish for rainbow, 
brook and cutthroat trout. 

Bob Davis of U Bar Ranch, Neola, 
Utah, has been engaged to outfit the 
Uintas party. He comes highly rec- 


F' nine weeks, July 5 to Sep- 





WITH THIS page, we introduce 
a feature devoted to The American 
Forestry Association’s Trail Riders 
of the Wilderness trips, the ten to 
13-day adventures into remote areas 
of our national forests which this 
summer will be offered members 
for the 19th consecutive year. In 
succeeding months there will be 
news for and about Trail Riders, so 
contributions from veterans and 
tenderfeet are welcome. 
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ommended by the Forest Service and 
by Professor J. V. K. Wagar of Colo- 
rado A & M College, who has served 
as AFA representative on a number 
of trail rides. During the school year, 
Bob serves the Department of Ath- 
letics at Colorado A & M. 

Arrangements have been success- 
fully completed for a second pioneer- 
ing expedition. A party of 25 Trail 
Riders will explore the high, rugged 
country in the North Cascade Wilder- 
ness of the Chelan, Mt. Baker and 
Wenatchee National Forests in north 
central Washington. 

Here, deep in the Cascade Range, 
is one of the’most scenic gems in the 
nation—Lake Chelan. It is a ribbon 
of blue, deep-sunk in a green forested 
canyon — 55 miles long and one to 
two miles wide. This “Land of Beau- 
tiful Water” comprises 801,000 acres 
and is characterized by lofty peaks, 
living glaciers, heavily timbered 
slopes, lush mountain meadows, swift 
streams and open grassy ridges and 
basins. 

Small streams cut deeply into rock 
and tumble from snow-fed sources 
down to the lake. Mountain goats 
and deer inhabit the region, and the 
lake and streams are stocked with 
rainbow and cutthroat trout. Bob 
Nicholson, of Spanaway, Washing- 
ton, who has been packing for us for 
several years — and doing an out- 
standing job—will outfit the party on 
this 90-odd mile trek. 

The revival of the Gila expedition 
has been made possible through the 
cooperation of the Forest Service and 
Ray E. Elms of Los Olmos Guest 
Ranch, Glenwood, New Mexico, who 
will outfit the party. This storied wil- 
derness of the Gila is a country of 
timber and grassland, of winding can- 
yons, of buttes and mountains that 
reflect astonishing colors in the sun. 
On the west are the famed Mogollon 
Mountains; on the east the Black 
Mountain Plateau. Through its heart 
courses the Gila—the river of mys- 
tery. 

In the deeper regions of this 600,- 
000-acre primitive area may be found 
Pueblo cliff dwellings that stir the 
imagination and are fun to explore. 








AFA’S TRAIL RIDERS 
OF THE WILDERNESS 
1952 Expeditions 


Flathead-Sun River Wilderness—Flat- 
head, Lolo and Lewis and Clark Na- 
tional Forests, Montana. Two 12-day 
expeditions—July 5 to 16 and July 16 
to 27. Approximate cost, $215. 


Quetico-Superior Wilderness—Superior 
National Forest, Minnesota. Two 10- 
day expeditions by canoe—July 6 to 
15 and July 19 to 28. Approximate 
cost, $175. 


Sawtooth Wilderness — Sawtooth and 
Boise National Forests, Idaho. Two II- 
day expeditions—July 22 to August | 
and August 5 to 15. Approximate cost, 
$197. 


High Uinta Wilderness, Ashley Nation- 
al Forest, Utah. One 10-day pioneer 
expedition—July 29 to August 7. Ap- 
proximate cost, $215. 


Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness— 
White River and Gunnison National 
Forests, Colorado. Two 10-day expedi- 
tions—July 31 to August 9 and August 
13 to 22. Approximate cost, $215. 


North Cascade Wilderness — Chelan, 
Mt. Baker and Wenatchee National 
Forests, Washington. One pioneer ex- 
pedition is August || to 23. Approxi- 
mate cost, $215. 


San Juan Wilderness, San Juan Nation- 
al Forest, Colorado. One 10-day ex- 
pedition—August 6 to 15. Approxi- 
mate cost, $215. 


Cascade Crest and Goat Rocks Wild 
Areas, Gifford Pinchot and Snoqual- 
mie National Forests, Washington. One 
13-day expedition—August I! to 23. 
Approximate cost, $215. 


Inyo-Kern Wilderness, Inyo and Se- 
quoia National Forests, California. 
One 13-day expedition—August 26 to 
September 7. Approximate cost, $205. 


Gila Wilderness, Gila National Forest, 
New Mexico. One I|I-day expedition, 
September 3 to 13. Approximate cost, 
$215. 


“PACKAGE” SADDLE TRIPS 


Lookout Mountain, Chickamauga-Chat- 
tanooga National Military Park, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. Three 3-day (week- 
end) horseback rides—April 11, 12, 
13; April 25, 26, 27; May 9, 10, II. 
Approximate cost, $93.85. 


Write or wire for detailed informa- 
tion and reservations 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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But the real glory of the Gila is in its 
canyons, as colorful as the Grand 
Canyon, though in miniature, and as 
wild as the antelope that poise on 
their rims. 

Trail Riders are again invited to 
explore the littke known country in 
the heart of the mountainous San 
Juan National Forest in Colorado. 
Northeast of Mesa Verde National 
Park and under the very rim of the 
Continental Divide, the Needle Moun- 
tains fling up their rugged crest to 
form one of the most dramatic and 
colorful wilderness areas remaining in 
continental United States. Bold Win- 
dom Mountain, 14,084 feet in eleva- 
tion, and Sunlight Peak, 14,053 feet, 
dominate this wild and rugged land. 

Through the kind interest of Miss 
Hortense Friedman and Dr. H. Cal- 
vin Fisher, who are known to many 
Trail Riders, we have been able to 
secure the outfitting services of Joe 
and Carl Hotter, of Grand Trophy 
Guest Ranch in Durango. Ed Wright, 
one of the old-time rangers of the 
West and known to many Trail Rid- 
ers who have ridden the Maroon 
Bells-Snowmass trails, is now super- 
visor of the San Juan National For- 
est. 

Again offered, of course, are our 
well established, popular expeditions 
in the Flathead-Sun River country, 
Montana; the mountain and _lake- 
studded Sawtooth Wilderness in Ida- 
ho; the spectacularly beautiful Ma- 
roon Bells-Snowmass region of Colo- 
rado (which, incidentally, will be out- 
fitted again by Mrs. Rich Thomson) ; 
the Cascade Crest and Goat Rocks 
wild areas in Washington; and the 
Inyo-Kern, California trip which fea- 
tures the climb to the top of Mt. 
Whitney. 

Last year, the AFA successfully con- 
ducted three “package” saddle trips 
on Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. These were inaugurated 
for our members who do not like 
overnight camping. Similar trips will 
be scheduled this spring for the week 
ends of April 11, April 25 and May 
9. Each trip will be limited to ten 
riders, and the headquarters will be 
the PanOram Hotel, located on Look- 
out Mountain and overlooking the 
city of Chattanooga. 





Smoke Jumper Movie — The 
saga of the U.S. Forest Service smoke 
jumpers is dramatically told in the 
movie, Red Skies of Montana, which 
recently had its premiere in Missoula, 
Montana. Twentieth Century Fox 
filmed most of the action in Montana 
forests. Richard Widmark heads an 


all-star cast. 
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See the best...ride the best 


Vacation fun unlimited! Dude 
ranches nestled in the Montana 
Rockies! Yellowstone—nature’s 
three ring circus! Then the moun- 
tain and marine wonders of 
Washington. Island-dotted Puget 
Sound! Pacific Ocean beaches! 
Glorious Mt. Rainier and the 
Olympic Peninsula! 

Yet to many, the biggest thrill 
is the trip on The Milwaukee 
Road’s Olympian HIAwaTHa. 
Superb scenery and wonderful 
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é / OLYMPIAN, é 
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CHICAGO « SEATTLE « TACOMA 


service. Private-room cars with 
Skytop Lounge, unique and 


thrifty Touralux sleepers— built 


especially for this Streamliner— 
and Luxurest coaches. Also a 
beautiful diner and Tip Top Grill 
car. Use coupon below for free 
planning help. 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road, 
818 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send folders on 
Ranches [] Pacific Northwest [] Colorado Rockies- 
Salt Lake City-Yellowstone [ California-Pacific 
[) Canadian Rockies —Victoria, Van- 
couver—Pacific Northwest [] Alaska 


(] Yellowstone [.] Dude 
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reducing damage caused by for- 

est fires, Lyle F. Watts, chief of 
the U. S. Forest Service, stated in his 
recent annual report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture: “We have not made 
corresponding progress in the reduc- 
tion of losses from forest insects and 
diseases.” 

In calling special attention to the 
problem of forest insects and disease, 
Chief Watts stressed the importance 
of recogniz'ng the extent of pest- 
caused destruction — greater during 
the past ten-year period than the total 
of timber destroyed by fire. During 
the 1934-43 period, losses from fire 
averaged 460 million cubic feet of 
timber annually, while an estimated 
622 million cubic feet were lost dur- 
ing each year of the same period to 
insects and disease. The report re- 
minded that this timber is badly 
needed for defense, housing, industry 
and home use. 

Seeking support for increased at- 
tention to control of these pests, Chief 
Watts pointed out the increasing con- 
tribution the national forests are mak- 
ing to the nation’s supply of forest 
products. The record cut of approxi- 
mately 4688 million board feet during 
1951 returned to the U. S. Treasury 
$1,194,000 more than the total cost 
of protection and management on the 
national forests — and production 
could be stepped up another 50 per- 
cent by building access roads into re- 
mote areas. 

The report lists bark beetles among 
the most destructive forest insects. 
The larvae of these beetles feed under 
the bark of trees next to the wood. 
One of the most serious infestations 
of bark beetles is in Colorado where 
the Englemann spruce beetle in the 
past ten years has killed more than 
four billion hoard feet of timber on 
national forest land, an amount equal 
to the lumber for 400,000 five-room 
houses. This is 16 times more timber 


C. ITING substantial progress in 
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INSECT, DISEASE 
PROBLEM STRESSED IN 
FOREST SERVICE REPORT 


than was killed by fire in the past 30 
years in the entire Rocky Mountain 
region. 

The Forest Service commenced 
control of the beetle in 1950, using 
new techniques (see June 1951 issue, 
“Battle of the Beeiles”) developed by 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. The control work must 
be continued in the summer of 1952, 
and follow-up control for several 
years thereafter will probably be 
necessary, the report indicates. 

Other serious pests, according to 
the report, included such leaf-eating 
insects as the spruce budworm, tus- 
sock moth, larch sawfly, tent cater- 


- pillar and gypsy moth. During the 


past two years the Forest Service, the 
State of Oregon and private forest 
land-owners cooperated in a control 
project against the spruce budworm. 
Some two million acres of infested 
timber have been successfully treated 
through aerial spraying. Present esti- 
mates are that treatment will be 
needed on about one million addi- 
tional acres during the next two 
years. 

“Like mankind, the trees of the for- 
est are subject to many ills,” the chief 
forester said. Various fungi and bac- 
teria produce rusts, wilts, blights and 
rots. White pine blister rust is one 
of the most serious forest tree diseases 
because it threatens to wipe out one 
of the country’s most valuable com- 
mercial trees. Since the disease is 
spread by gooseberry or wild currant 
bushes, it can be controlled through 
eradication of these plants in white 
pine forest areas. : 

Other destructive diseases are 
brown spot, which attacks the south- 
ern longleaf pine, littleleaf disease of 
short leaf pine, oak wilt, and pole 
blight which is attacking western 
white pine of pole timber size. 

The Department’s Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine and 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 


and Engineering give the Forest Serv- 
ice technical assistance in insect and 
disease con:rol on the national for- 
ests. When an outbreak is reported, 
the cost is weighed against the value 
of the timber involved to cetermine if 
public money should te spent on con- 
trol work. Where private land is in- 
termingled with national forest land, 
cooperative agreemens for insect 
control may ke made among the fed- 
eral agencies, the states and the pri- 
vate landowners. 

Many of the forest insects and 
diseases are so widespread and well 
established that complete eradication 
is not feasible, but Mr. Wats believes 
it is possible to control the most seri- 
ous forest pests and keep new pests 
from entering the country. 

To keep timber losses from insects 
and disease as low as possible, the 
chief forester recommends more fed- 
eral research on insects and disease, 
a well organized system of detecting 
infestations, and quick counter at- 
tacks. 

He believes good forest manage- 
ment that maintains vigorously grow- 
ing stands will help considerably in 
insect and disease control since 
healthy trees are more resistant to 
many of the diseases and insects than 
over-mature ones. 

Protection of forests against fire 
also is necessary for eventual forest 
abundance. Mr. Watts commended 
the forest fire prevention campaigns 
carried on by state and federal for- 
est services with the sponsorship of 
the Advertising Council and through 
“Keep Green” programs. 

Good forest management is another 
essential part of the program outlined 
by the chief forester. Even if all 
losses from fire, insects and disease 
were eliminated, sawtimber use would 
still exceed annual sawtimber growth. 

On one-fourth of the commercial 
forest lands of this country, mostly 

(Turn to page 41) 
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m52 FOF the 15th Consecutive Year... 


The POWER GRADERS That Have Everything! 


Controlled Traction High-Lift Blade 


Completely Reversible Blade 
Precision Sideshift 


Full Hydraulic Control 


zer in the Business 
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FOR FORESTERS, 
TIMBER CRUISERS & 
ALL OUTDOORSMEN 





PRECISION 


Compoasses 


Men whose jobs depend on making accurate 
preliminary surveys specify LEUPOLD Com- 
passes for greater convenience, accuracy and 
dependability. In no other compasses are 
dimensions, weight and size of dial so ideally 
proportioned. Exclusive external declination 
adjustment. | 


















The CRUISER... 


Choice of timber cruisers who 
require a compact instrument 
with easy-to-read dial. Inner 
diameter of dial is 21/2 inches, 
graduated to single de- 
grees and marked for 
both quadrant and azi- 
muth readings. $12.75 ss 


ate 
The SPORTSMAN... 
First choice of outdoorsmen. Similar to the CRUISER 


but with 134-inch dial diameter. Weights only 
4 OUNCES. ccc cceccccccccsscccesccsecs $8.35 


The FORESTER 


Versatile surveyor's staff 
compass of highest qual- 
ity. Mounts on Jacob's 
staff or tripod. Gradu- 
ated straight edge for 
plane table work. Per- 
mamently mounted circu- 
lar spirit levei. 3% inch 
inner dial diameter. 





Model A .......4. rTTcerT Terre $40.00 
Model B, with vertical angle scales and 
sights, and 5-minute vernier......... $50.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY, 


Enclosed is [)check or []money order for $_____. 
Please send the LEUPOLD Compass checked below. 
————The CRUISER @ $12.75 
——____The SPORTSMAN @ $8.35 
—____The FORESTER Model A @ $40.00 

Model B @ $50.00 
(Send literature. 
NAME 
ADDRESS___ 


CITY. ZONE___STATE 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


4445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Ore. 

















Timber Harvest Know-How 


(From page 26) 


drawn upon to develop this fairly 
simple concept: 

Select a piece of woods where there 
is some merchantable timber to be 
harvested. Mark the trees which are 
to be cut. Arrange a real (not arti- 
ficial) sale between the owner and 
one or more industries (e.g., pulp- 
wood to a pulpwood dealer, veneer 
trees to a veneer buyer, stave trees 
to a stave buyer, hickory to a handle 
mill, sawlogs to a lumber mill, etc.), 
but cut only part of the area prior 
to the demonstration. 

Leave part of the marked trees to 
show what the forest was like before 
cutting. Measure areas carefully. 
Compute volumes and have the pur- 
chasers place values on each cut tree 
or group of logs, bolts, cords, or other 
units. Arrange for participation in 
the demonstration by appropriate or- 
ganized groups, by technical people, 
by timber growers, and by operators. 

The tentative proposal got encour- 
agement and promises of support 
from Henry Malsberger of the South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion, Paul Schoen, then executive sec- 
retary of the Forest Farmers Associa- 
tion, former Tennessee State For- 
ester J. O. Hazard, Lou Williams of 
the Keep Tennessee Green Associa- 
tion, and E. C. McReynolds, Associ- 
ate Director of the University of Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Extension Service. 
Discussions with state people in Ala- 
bama and North Carolina brought 
similar response. So the next step 
was to try it out on the ground. 

The first formidable obstacle to 
overcome was to get representatives 
of the interested groups together in 
the several states. There was no reti- 
cence, but when you try to get a 
bunch of busy people together, you 
always run into difficulties. Next, a 
place had to be found where the tim- 
ber situation was right and where 
owner and operator would cooperate. 

Everything was finally set in one 
instance and then the owner decided 
just a few days before the demonstra- 
tion to clear cut the marked area. A 
landowner in Lawrence County, Ala- 
bama, who was also an_ operator, 
finally solved this problem, and the 
first demonstration was held there in 
April 1951. 

Sponsors included the Alabama Di- 
vision of Forestry, the Agricultural 
Extension Service, and the Alabama 
Forest Products Association. Attend- 
ance and participation of operators, 


landowners, and organized groups 
was good. Product purchasers made 
it plain why large, quality trees were 
worth more than small or defective 
ones. Growers got the point that they 
could control size and quality through 
management. 


Since then, 11 other demonstra- 
tions following a similar pattern have 
been held in Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. Attendance has 
ranged from 30 to one crowd of 400 
which “swamped” the arrangers and 
played havoc with the soft drink sup- 
ply furnished by a sponsoring paper 
company. Total attendance at the 
12 demonstrations was 2163. Of this 
total, about ten percent were opera- 
tors; about 60 percent were farmers 
and other woodland owners, includ- 
ing G.I. trainees; the rest were high 
school students and cooperating agen- 
cy representatives. 


Newspapers, radio stations, and 
other news channels have provided 
splendid before and after coverage. 
Value of products sold from sample 
acres has ranged from $27 to $438. 


The demonstrations have produced 
many interesting sidelights. A county 
judge, who for years fought county 
participation in state-organized fire 
control, attended one of them. After 
it was all over he came up to the 
county’s most vigorous proponent of 
fire control and said, ““Herman, I was 
wrong. This forestry business is good 
for this county.” 

An official of a national dairy prod- 
ucts distributor gets to as many dem- 
onstrations as possible and points out 
the bad effects of hardwood grazing 
on milk production and the further 
injurious effect of such grazing on 
summer stream flow. 


A lumber and tie operator frankly 
admitted that veneer and stave logs 
are the “cream of the crop,” that 
every grower should produce more of 
them and less of the products of sec- 
ondary value. A veneer log buyer had 
no hesitancy in explaining why he 
was willing to pay $96.50 for one 16 
foot white oak log (he wanted many 
more). A stave producer similarly 
explained why he paid $33.50 for the 
second log in that same tree ($130 
for the tree). 

Drama was extemporaneously in- 
jected into one meeting when a farm- 
er spokesman implied that farmers 
don’t practice good timber manage- 
ment because timber buvers get to- 
gether and beat down the prices. An 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 
9 HP DISSTON 
INTERMEDIATE 
CHAIN SAW 
that handles any 
woodcutting job! 


Where big production—and big paychecks—depend on steady and regular 
going, that’s where you’ll depend on Disston. Lots of lightweight power is 
what’s needed for day-in, day-out going in the big woods—and that’s what 
the Disston Intermediate Saw gives you! 


Hes the power chain saw you’ve been waiting for—the new 

9 hp, 2 cylinder Disston Intermediate Chain Saw, the DA-211. 
This rugged, dependable production tool will never wear you out. 
Its 9 big horses are capable of handling any woods job, yet its bal- 
anced light weight makes it easy to heft. It’s made to deliver years 
of satisfying, trouble-free cutting power. That means it stays out 
of the shop and remains in the woods, where it belongs. 


Get free illustrated literature, complete with technical information. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


Lay that DA-211 against a log, and let the chips 
fall where they may! It’s a pleasure to feel those 9 

H £ N R Y a is s TO N & s o N S, i NC. horses bite evenly and steadily through the wood, 
PHILADELPHIA 35, PA., U.S.A. Remember, too, you need no other saw than a 

Disston Intermediate for a complete all-round 


On the West Coast: 635 N.W. 16th Avenue, Portland 9, Ore. © Pacific Coast Factory: 
Seattle, Wash. © Branches: Chicago, Ill., Vancouver, B.C. * Canadian Factory: Toronto 3, 


| woods job. 
Ont. © Australian Factory: Sydney, N.S.W. 
eda LOOK AT THESE GREAT MADE-TO-LAST FEATURES... 
2 cylinder, 9 hp Mercury gasoline engine © Perfect balance—no vibration © Automatic clutch ¢ Automatic chain 
GASOLINE ENGINE 


oiler ¢ Dependable float-feed carburetor ¢ Simplified, positive controls © Self-rewinding starter ¢ Rugged mag- 
nesium castings © Available with "L"” or "C"” chain e 2’ to 7’ (incl.) new narrow-profile slotted rails Positive 
stop switch ¢ Oversize fan for cool operation ¢ Transmission swivels to any position—can be easily removed 


-— Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A 
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Please send me information on the 9 hp DA-211 


Disston Intermediate Chain Saw. 


THE DISSTON DA-211 
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Champion Portable Fire Pumps 





Darley Portables Must Be Good! 
State of Minn. Forestry Dept. Has 
45 Champions in Service! 


Darley Champion Portable Fire Pumps 
were selected over other makes by the State 
of Minnesota for hard service in the State 
Forestry Department. 

Darley Engineering Brings You More 
Water and Higher Pressures with 
Champion Lightweight Portables 

Capacity up to 250 gallons per minute. 
Pressures up to 125 lbs. 
Write for 108 page catalog of Fire Equip- 
ment. Also 44 page booklet of Fire Pumps 
and Fire Trucks. 

W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 
Manufacturers of Champion Fire Pumps and 

Champion Fire Apparatus 














THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10.000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 
cover all soil conditions and terrain. 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE.. JOLIET. ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 









Timber Harvest 
(From page 34) 


industry spokesman immediately re- 
sponded: “With all the consultants 
and free forestry services now avail- 
able from many public agencies. and 
with the heavy demand for products, 
any grower who gives his timber 
away these days is a durn fool.” 
So far 43 agencies have sponsored 
and participated in timber harvesting 
demonstrations. Included are three 
state divisions of forestry, three state 
agricultural extension services, the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service, U. S. 
Forest Service, Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association, Forest 
Farmers Association, Aromatic Red 
Cedar Association, Alabama Forest 
Products Association, Keep Tennes- 
see Green Association, Southern Hard- 
wood Producers, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, three pulp and paper companies, 
two woods equipment manufacturers, 
11 lumber and specialty dealers or 
manufacturers, and 12 landowners. 


Some 45 additional demonstrations 
are planned in the Valley this fiscal 
year. They improve with experience. 

Requirements for success are rigid 
but workable. The piece of woods 
selected should contain some mer- 
chantable mature timber, the wider 
the range of products the better. 
Landowners present should be under- 
standing, intelligent and patient and 
timber buyers should be cooperative. 
Influential local industry should lend 
its support. Careful planning of de- 
tails, plus showmanship, is essential. 

And by all means, there must be 
someone who can check last minute 
arrangements and tie any loose ends 
into a neat knot. 


Your Shade Trees 
(From page 15) 


and diseases on your shade, fruit, or 
ornamental trees. 

To begin with, one must remember 
that there are four general tvpes of 
shade tree enemies: 1) Leaf-eating 
insects, such as cankerworms and 
Japanese beetles; 2) sucking insects, 
such as red spider mites and scale in- 
sects; 3) wood borers and bark bee- 
tles, such as sugar maple borer and 
elm bark beetles; and 4) tree dis- 
eases, such as leaf spots, fire-blight 
and Dutch elm disease. 

Each of the above four groups re- 
quires a different spray mat®rial to 
keep it under control. For instance, 


(Turn to page 38) 





PROTECT and SAVE 
your elm trees with 


BENOX 


LIQUID CONCENTRATE 
against 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE 
A new approach that attack- 
the fungus parasite. 
Inexpensive and e*sy to apply 
for details and prices contact 


Midvale Chemical Co. 


LODI, NEW JERSEY 
Inquiries from distributors invited 


RITEWAY 


WOOD BURNING STOVE 


Entirely different in de- 
sign and function from 
any other on the market. 
New principle of complete 
combustion increases effici- 
ency, reduces heating cost. 
Automatic . . . trouble 
free - . . economical to 
buy and operate. Holds 
even temperature for twelve 
hours. 


Also Wood-Burning Fur- 
naces and Boilers. Write 
for free literature. 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-B HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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Infringers and 
imitators warned. 


Best 
Chrome 
ma; Steel— 
Strong, 
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THE RENOWNED 


_ CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool’’ 


Write for Prices and Descriptions 
WOOLRICH, PA. 


Geneva Rich Bickel 














POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
107 Homestead Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Estimates—A ppraisals—Trespass Cases 
Machine ‘Tree Planting Service 
We have cruised over 2,200.000 acres from 


Maine to Central America; machine planted 
2,000,000 trees in New York and Penna. 
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SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 


ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for _4:' 
free literature and instructions. 
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orests were to be fostered 
for their own sake, as sources of timber, in 
the dawning idea of conservation. Soon came 
consciousness of the forest role in control 
and conservation of water. Later was learned 
the power of trees in the toughest tasks of 
soil erosion and silt control. 


Now we see that conservation comes not 
in closed compartments, but as a unified pro- 
gram of land utilization. Valley and hill, 
forest and field, wild life and farm livestock 
—all are parts of the intricate, interlocking 
pattern. 

Farming methods play the dominant role 
in the agricultural aspects of conservation. 
Adoption and success of proper farming 
methods depend on availability and proper 





use of farm implements and machines. For 
more than a century, providing ever-better 
farm machinery has been the business of the 
J. I. Case Co. And increasingly, for many 
years, Case has carried on educational work 
to inspire farming methods that conserve soil 
and water as well as human time and toil. 

As materiel for conservation methods, farm 
machinery is kin to the forest. As a contribu- 
tion to closer kinship between leaders in for- 
estry and agriculture, Case irvites you to see 
...and to use, as you can... the Case 
educational materials. They cover all the 
accepted soil and water conservation prac- 
tices from ponds to pastures. . . grassland 
farming and forage feeds . . . improvement 
of farm fertility and farm earnings. 





There are movies in full color and sound... 
bulletin-style booklets... wall hangers and 
charts. All are listed in a little catalog, “Case 
Visual Education Materials.” We'd like to send 
you a copy. Address J. I. Case Co., Educational 
Division, Racine, Wis. 
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TREES a year! 


Yes, every year we start at least 
that many more trees on the way 


to hardy, successful tree-hood: 
Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 


Tree plantings; Transplants for 
Conservationists, Timber-operators, 
Farmers and other owners of idle 


land. 
All our trees are carefully, scientifi- 


cally nursery-grown. Result: strong, 
sturdy, well-rooted seedlings and 
transplants—the kind that live and 
grow for maximum profits. 


MUSSER TREES are 





Write for special Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide, and complete Whole- 
sale Planting Stock List; or tell us 
your requirements. 





Box 27-C 





20 Million 


Your Shade Trees 


(From page 36) 


arsenate of lead, the most common in- 
secticide in use today, is a stomach 
poison. When applied to the foliage 
of a plant it will kill any insect that 
eats the foliage. To use arsenate of 
lead on evergreens to kill red spider 
mites is useless. You may actually 
do harm to the plant. 

Nicotine sulfate, another common 
insecticide, is a contact poison and 
must be applied to the plant when the 
sucking insect is on the tree. You 
must touch it with the spray solution. 
It then corrodes, or burns, the deli- 
cate tissues of the insect and causes 
its death. To apply nicotine sulfate 
to the tree for control of Japanese 
beetles is a waste of effort. It won't 
bother them at all, but DDT will. 

In the case of wood-borers or bark 
beetles there is little that can be done 
to control them because they tunnel 
in the wood or underneath the bark. 
Where their tunnels are large enough 
to inject a gas or fumigant, such as 
cyanogas or carbon disulphide, into 
their tunnels they can be controlled. 

Tree diseases are caused by bac- 
teria, fungi, or virus agents. The best 
way to control such plant diseases is 
to prevent their spread from tree to 


















{PRUNERS lanes 


| buraswean 
sheer roe) 


Finest, 


pruners you 
can buyl 


Professional tree men know you 


can't beat Porter Pruners for easy cutting and 
long wear. Take Porter Pole Pruners, for in- 
stance. Rugged trouble-free tools that give 
years of constant service with no annoying 
replacements. Cut up to 1” green wood. Avail- 
able with solid or jointed poles. 


Or take Porter Foresters. Cut up to 2” green 
wood. Great for year ‘round cutting, pruning, 
root-cutting and brush clearance. Exclusive 
power slide shift for greatly increased power 
on tough cuts. 


And ask about DuraCut and DuraShear 
Porter’s sensational one-hand pruner values. 
See your supplier now and send for catalog 
showing the complete Porter Pruner line. 


tree. One of the materials for this 
purpose is a fungicide known as Bor- 
deaux Mixture (lime and copper com- 
pounds). When this is applied to the 
foliage it prevents the spores from 
developing and spreading to foliage 
not infected. Another material for 
this purpose is finely ground sulfur 
dust. Anything like nicotine sulfate 
or arsenate of lead is absolutely use- 
less for this purpose. 

Once a disease has gained a foot- 
hold on a plant it cannot be “burned- 
out” with a material that would not 
destroy the plant. Therefore, the fo- 
liage must be kept covered with a 
fungicide to control a disease before 
it gains much of a foothold. It is a 
case where an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. 

The practice of putting lime or to- 
bacco stems in the ground to control 
insects is a waste of time. The to- 
bacco stems or the lime will no doubt 
have a value as a soil amendment, 
but that is a different story from pest 
control. 

Soap suds used for dousing ever- 
greens affected with aphids (plant 
lice) may give good control, but 
greasy dish water will probably do 
more harm than good to the plant. 

DDT, which by its chemical name 
is known as “dichlorodiphenyltrichlo- 
roethane,” is a material suffering 
from over-publicity. For the purpose 
for which it was used in World War 
II it was satisfactory. It prevented 
epidemics which might easily have 
killed more men than the bullets of 
the enemy. However, its use for con- 
trol of orchard, forest, farm and gar- 
den pests is quite another matter. 

Right now scientists are not cer- 
tain when or where we should use it. 
It is so destructive. It kills beneficial 
insects as well as the pest variety. 
Furthermore, there are certain insects 
on which it has no affect at all. 
Where it has been used as a general 
spray in horticulture it has upset the 
balance in nature so that beneficial 
insects were killed while the destruc- 
tive variety multiplied unhampered. 

The red spider mite is an excellent 
example. This pest is normally con- 
trolled with a miscible oil and a nico- 
tine sulfate spray. Where DDT was 
used, it multiplied in geometric pro- 
portions since the insects which prey 
on the mite had been eliminated by 
the application of DDT. On the oth- 
er hand, such destructive tree pests 
as the Japanese beetle, cankerworm 
and Gypsy moth are easily controlled 


with DDT. 
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Scenic Guide to Oregon, by Weldon 
F. Heald. Published by H. C. 
Johnson Scenic Guides, Susanville, 
California. 100 pages, illustrated. 
Price $1.50. 
All major scenic areas and points 














When ordering books—any book 
—remember that your AFA 
membership entitles you to a 
ten percent discount. Order 
through the Book Department, 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 919 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

















of interest are discussed in this con- 
venient and profusely illustrated vol- 
ume—the second of a series of guides 
which the author is doing on the 
Western states. Vivid descriptions 
and claims to fabulous scenes should 
serve to whet the curiosity of those 
who have an appreciation of new and 
different locales. 





Upon Its Own Resources, by Law- 
rence L. Durisch and Hershal L. 
Macon. Published by the presses of 
the Universities of Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, South Carolina 
and Tennessee; distributed by the 
University of Alabama Press, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 136 pages. Price 
$3. 


A description, evaluation and com- 
parison of the conservation programs 
in eight Southeastern states — Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia — is 
presented here. Resulting from a co- 
operative investigation of resource 
administration by six state universi- 
ties and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority begun in 1945, the authors 











have brought together individual When you get up against a tough shipping 
state reports, appraising the conser- problem just call your Santa Fe freight man... 
vation problem from a regional point let him work it out and make it easier for you. 
of view. Durisch and Macon, both of 

the TVA, offer their recommenda- F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
tions for improving the administra- Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago, Ill. 


tion of the natural wealth of the re- 
gion. 
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LOOK Handles. 
FOR @ Overall Length 
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TRALE MARK @ Guaranteed. 
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DEALER'S NAME TO: 
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He Makes People Sit on Cactus 


(From page 17) 


to the site and arranged into walls of 
beauty. The frame for the rock work 
now is faced with saguaro cactus 
ribs. A huge fireplace is fashioned 
out of rock, while its interior is lined 
with slag procured from an old Span- 
ish smelter near Ajo. 

In keeping with the Western motif, 
all the doors are of heavy garrison 
type. An old wagon wheel makes an 
attractive chandelier. Breakfast set, 
davenport, desks and chairs are made 
of saguaro and cholla cacti. At the 
rear of his home, Wood has fash- 
ioned a set of garden furniture made 
of saguaro ribs. 

Wood decided that if a home could 
take on a different outlook by the 
mere application of cacti ribs, why 
couldn’t other people become inter- 
ested in the same idea. It was a bold 
plan but he decided to try it. Load- 
ing the family into his truck he ven- 
tured deep into the interior for the 
scarce type of cactus used in furni- 
ture making. 

For three days, the family camped 
and searched for the precious wood. 
To the Woods, lovers of the desert, 
it was a pleasant vacation. Wood cut 





PACIFIC PUMPERS 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 PORTABLE FIRE-FIGHTERS 





The — sure-start- 
sing WA-7, new- 
est of the fa- 

2 mous Pacific 
Pumpers and already an 
outstanding success in both 
private and public forest 
use, is light enough to be 
carried by hand to source of 
water, booster tank location, 
or fire area. It delivers 22 
gpm. at 50 p.s.i. or 14 
g.p.m. at 300 p.s.i., throws a 


\c 


high pressure fog for smoth- *S > 
ering tactics. Sell-priming, “trae 
positive displacement rotary Xs 1 
pump, driven by 4-cycle air- . 
cooled engine, gives you 

power and portability that mean real 


fire protection over a wide area. 


Write for data on complete line of 
Pacific Pumpers, hose, accessories. 


SEATTLE 1, 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
WASHINGTON 
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into the base of the tall saguaro with 
his saw and ax and stripped the green 
bark. A good load was driven home, 
and applying painstaking handcrafts- 
manship Wood began to turn out 
unique lamps and picture frames. 


At the end of his gravel street. he 
nailed up a sign, “Herb Wood—Cac- 
tus Lodge.” Soon, a steady stream 
of curious visitors began coming to 
his desert home to admire and often 
purchase his work. 

Orders poured in for dining room 
tables, benches, china cabinets, tea 
and coffee tables, buffets. baby cra- 
dles and large chairs. Since all was 
hardwork, a month was usually re- 
quired to complete a large chair. 

Few tools are used in this art. Glue 
is used in place of nails. To make a 
chair, Wood will use a pine wood 
base where necessary and onto this 
he glues the strips of cactus ribs. For 
the bases of lamps, ends of desks and 
arm rests on chairs, the craftsman 
searches out grotesque cactus roots 
in the desert. These roots are hard to 
find, but unusual designs bring fancy 
prices. 

Wood usually uses a piece of sa- 
guaro, the stately high cactus, to 
build large pieces of furniture. The 
smaller cholla cactus is utilized in the 
construction of tiny pieces carved out 
by hand and used for lamp shades. 

The cactus ribs are untouched by 
paint or varnish and except for some 
sanding, keep their natural appear- 
ance. 

Soon after his entry into the cac- 
tus furniture field, Wood had visitors 
from London, Paris, Mexico City and 
almost every state in the Union. His 
finest advertising is his outstanding 
craftsmanship. Just recently, Wood 
completed a full dining room suite— 
tables, benches, buffet, serving table 
and mirror frame — for a swanky 
home in the Catalina foothills. Last 
year, he was asked to design and 
build a complete two-room suite for 
a home in Vermont. 

Small lamps and other curios made 
of cactus ribs sell at a fast pace to 
tourists on their way to the San 
Xavier Mission. 

Since the process of building a 
large piece of furniture is long and 
tedious, Wood builds such items only 
on contract and to specifications. 

Here is truly a man who makes 
people sit on cactus—and like it. 
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Insect, Disease Problems Stressed 
(From page 32) 


public forest lands and large indus- 
trial holdings, management is good; 
and on another one-fourth, manage- 
ment is fair. “But more than half of 
the commercial forest land is still be- 
ing handled poorly or destructively,” 
Mr. Watts declared. 

To aid private landowners in good 
forest management and marketing, 
the Forest Service cooperates with 
the states in supplying on-the-ground 
technical assistance. In 1951 some 
240 project foresters working under 
the supervision of the state foresters 
gave assistance to 4716 woodland 
owners in 38 cooperating states. The 
technical assistance program as yet 
covers only about one-half of the 
areas needing such service. Even on 
the areas served, project foresters 
have not been able to meet all re- 
quests for assistance. 

The report also recommends in- 
creased cooperative aid from state 
and federal forest services for tree 
planting on private lands. State nur- 
series this year distributed 400 mil- 
lion trees to private landowners, an 
all-time high, but were still unable to 
meet the demands. 














PUSH 
BUTTON 
CONTROL 


Can be located to suit 
operator's convenience. 


& 
The saws are shifted by 
leverage near the cen- 


ter of the saw. Easier to shift, prevents binding 
of saws and cramping of saw collars. 


Bulletin with details and 
specifications on request. 


WHELAND 


Another part of the program for 
timber abundance calls for action to 
stop further forest destruction and 
deterioration through public control 
of cutting by the individual states. 
Sixteen states already have laws regu- 
lating forest practices. 


Mr. Watts reports that hundreds of 
new mining claims were filed on na- 
tional forest land last year, adding to 
the management problem created by 
some two million acres presently cov- 
ered by mining claims. (This prob- 
lem is featured in “Abuses Under the 
Mining Laws,” appearing in the Janu- 
ary, February and March issues of 
American Forests.) 


The chief forester pointed out that 
recreation use of national forests hit 
the record high in 1950 of 29 million 


Visits. 


Forest Service experiment stations 
and the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin continue, in 
cooperation with non-federal agen- 
cies, to contribute substantially to 
improved forest, range and watershed 
management and forest utilization. 





FIRE LOOKOUT TOWERS 


Designed for Safety 
and Ease of Erection 


AERMOTOR Fire 
Lookout Towers 
are used extensive- 
ly by many of the 
states for fire pro- 
tection, also by 
private companies. 
AERMOTOR tow- 
ers are preferred 
because: they are 
properly designed, 
accurately cut and 
punched so all parts 
fit exactly, heavily 
galvanized by the 
hot-dip process 
after fabrication. 
No erection troubles 
with AERMOTOR 
towers. They are 
celebrated for ex- 
ceptional strength 
and safety. 





(Photo: U.S. Forest Service) 
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IRON AND STEEL 
TWO SAW TRIMMER 
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AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Wheland 0-28 Trimmer 


with Electric Shift (Optional) 
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Welded structural steel frame in two sections, easily bolted together 
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RARE TREES 


These unusual flowering trees will add 
distinction to your. garden. 


DAWN REDWOOD (Metasequoia). The 
living fossil from West China. Conifer, but loses 
its leaves in winter. Very hardy vigorous shade 
tree. 1 to 2 ft. transplants. $7.50 each postpaid. 
FRANKLINIA (Ben Franklin’s Tree). white 
fragrant blooms in fall, while leaves blaze red. Acid 
soil, easily grown. An extraordinary native. 3 to 
4 ft. $6.25 each postpaid. 5 to 6 ft. (express not 
paid). 

DOUBLE DOGWOOD. A cloud of white rose- 
like blossoms in May. 2 to 3 ft. $7.50 each postpaid. 
PINK-FLOWERING DOGWOOD. Large at- 
tractive pink blossoms are very showy in May. 
3 to 4 ft. $7.75 each postpaid. 
GOLDENCHAIN (Laburnum Vossi). Named 
for its long clusters of yellow flowers in May. 4 to 
5 ft. $4.50 each (express not paid). 

BALD CYPRESS (Taxodium). Graceful, 
feathery pyramid. Very fine shade tree. 2 to 3 ft. 
$2.75 each postpaid. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. DIO, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 











TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 




















GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 


Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. ©. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








TREE SEEDS FOR HOME 
PLANTING 


Write for Prices 
YOU CAN BUY AN OUNCE OF 
EACH OF YOUR FAVORITE SPECIES 
WOODSEED - SALEM, OREGON 
P. O. Box 647 














American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Black Hill Spruce, ete. Prices 
reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 





Mining Law Abuse 
(From page 22) 


ing” was the reason for locating the 
claims in the first place. 

In Oregon the Bureau of Land 
Management is interested in the ac- 
tivities on a lode claim known as the 
Lu Lu Quartz Claim. It’s a “lu lu” 
all right, for upon the property are 
located an auto court, a blacksmith 
shop and recreational facilities. There 
is a mine tunnel on the property, but 
BLM inspectors say the vein has long 
since been exhausted. 

I have chosen the five foregoing 
examples of exploitation of public do- 
main to give a cross section of the 
things that are happening to your 
land by misuse of the mining laws. 
You will note that the land on these 
claims was being used for five differ- 
ent purposes, viz., grazing, timber, 
fishing, hunting and private commer- 
cial enterprises. A sixth use, that of 
a home, is apparent in all cases. 

Also bear in mind, these are just 
typical cases; thev are not outstand- 
ing in any way. There are thousands 
more like them throughout the west, 
and untold thousands more that have 
not yet been discovered by either the 
BLM inspectors or the forest rangers. 
(Remember, the mining laws state 
that it is not necessary to register a 
claim with the federal government— 
only at the county seat? ) 

Lest you think I am coloring this 
article to make the situation appear 
worse than it actually is—in other 
words, to give the impression that the 
evil of falsified mining claims is more 
widespread than the facts will sup- 
port, here is a statistical truth, a mat- 
ter of record, that will open your 
eyes: 

There are 900,000 acres of Forest 
Service land that have gone to patent 
under the mining laws. That means 
900,000 acres of public domain that 
you don’t own any more. This acre- 
age was acquired by private interests 
for the avowed purpose of develop- 
ing the minerals alleged to be therein. 

But—and get this—only 14.7 per- 
cent of these 900,000 acres ever pro- 
duced mineral in commercial quan- 
tities! And, on only three percent of 
this entire area were commercially 
successful mines ever developed! 


I wish to state emphatically that 
neither the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment nor the Forest Service is in op- 
position to legitimate mining opera- 
tions within public domain. On the 
contrary, both federal agencies give 
every support and cooperation to the 
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REDWOOD TREE SEEDS 


(Sequoia gigantea) 
Approx. 200 Seeds for $1.00 


SEQUOIA SEED CO., Dept. AF 
P.O. Box 1405 STOCKTON, CALIF. 











EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


SEND FOR WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 
NEUNER’S 
EVERGREEN NURSERY 


Eicher Road, Dept. F, Emsworth 2, Pa. 








SEEDS 
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REDWOODS foto tne WORLD 


EIGHT Calif. Coast Redwoods in 8. C. a century old— 
NINE Sierra Redwoods in Pa. up to 97 years—476 of 
them in Germany up to 90 years—BOTH trees in 
MANY U. S. states Our Redwoods have 99% survival 
to date, in U. S., Europe, Africa. 6 booklets on 
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ean grow Redwoods. 
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discovery and development of miner- 
als. Both realize that the need for 
mineral resources is as critical today 
as it ever was in the history of our 
country. Their anguished wrath is 
directed at the phony “miner,” the 
unprincipled and selfish person who 
uses the mining laws to gain posses- 
sion of public domain for purposes 
as far removed from mining as it is 
possible to get. 

This article would not be complete 
without a description of what I con- 
sider one of the most damnable out- 
rages yet perpetrated in the guise of 
legitimate mining. 

Pumice, gravel and limestone are 
regarded as minerals and as such 
come under the mining laws. By the 
very nature of their formations, min- 
ing for such materials can be an ex- 
tremely destructive process. It fre- 
quently resembles “strip mining” for 
coal, which is carried on to some ex- 
tent in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


Whole areas of land are ripped to 
pieces in order to obtain the mineral 
which lies close to the surface. This 
type of mining is being carried on in 
the Santa Fe National Forest in New 
Mexico where pumice miners are de- 
stroying huge areas of topsoil and 
standing timber. This situation was 
aired in the February issue of Ameri- 
can Forests. 


Ghastly as is the practice of the 
pumice miners in the Santa Fe, so- 
called “miners” operating the Coco- 
nino National Forest in Arizona are 
going them considerably better. With- 
in the confines of that magnificent 
area of public domain, huge sections 
of the very topsoil were stripped off 
and carted away in trucks to be sold 
to enrich the garden plots of city 
dwellers, until court action put a stop 
to it. 

And this is mining? 

The solution, let me repeat, is a 
common-sense remodeling of existing 
laws. Again repeating, the legisla- 
tors should bend their efforts in one 
of two directions—and without delay. 

Preferable, perhaps, would be a 
law placing all mineral disposal on 
the public domain under the provi- 
sions of a leasing act similar in prin- 
ciple to the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920. Such a step 
would be wholly adequate and rea- 
sonable to encourage legitimate min- 
eral development, prevent a lock-up 
of any mineral potentials, yet provide 
for wise management of the lands 
you and IJ, and every other tax pay- 
ing citizen, rightly own in joint deed. 

Another solution would be legisla- 
tive action to separate jurisdiction 


Convenient, Easy Way 


To Peel Pulpwood... 





ATLAS “A” 
DEBARKING COMPOUND 


(LIQUID SODIUM ARSENITE) 


When treated with Atlas ‘‘A’’ De- 
barking Compound, the bark of 
many species of trees becomes per- 
manently loosened. As a result, the 
bark can be easily peeled at a con- 
venient time and pulpwood harvested 
the year ’round. 

This chemical method is used and 
recommended by many leading pulp- 
wood companies in the United States 
and Canada. It has been extensively 
tested and is considered a cheap, 
practical way to debark pulpwood. 


One gallon of Atlas ‘‘A’’ Debarking 
Compound is sufficient to treat 300 
to 500 trees. It is quickly applied 
with a paint brush to a sap-peeled 
girdle around each tree. Best time to 
apply is in May or June, during the 
sap-flow season. 

NOW is the time to check on Atlas 
“A” Debarking Compound. Complete 
information will be sent promptly. 





Photo by N.E. Pulpwood Research Center 


Write for Bulletin on Debarking 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 1, Bound Brook, New Jersey 











68 years 
OF PROGRESS 





Proudly stamped on the millions of feet of lumber produced annually by 
W. T. Smith is this familiar trade mark. The old locomotive stands as a 
symbol of many years of sound operating methods — selective cutting, fire 
prevention, reforestation and other measures to assure a permanent source 


of quality pine and hardwoods. 


W. T. SMITH LUMBER CO. 
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Reliable, dependable Black Leaf® 
pest control products are backed 
by many years of experience in the 
manufacture of better insecticides. 
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over mineral and surface values. The 
federal government would retain all 
rights to the surface or products 
thereof on public lands, except as 
necessary for mineral development, 
and it would further reserve the right 
to use that part of the surface (trees, 
soil and water) not needed by the 
claimant in rightful pursuit of work- 
ing his mine. Such a revision would 
accomplish much by eliminating 
loopholes for many fraudulent claims 
and would put an end forever to in- 
terference with good land use man- 
agement. 

Whatever the course of action, let’s 
save our treasured heritage of public 
domain while there’s still something 
worth saving—now! 


Field to Forest 
(From page 23) 


fewer and fewer, until the last one 
falls and their pioneering will be 
done. 

In this work the grey birches have 
a strong ally and competitor in the 
black cherry. Strange to see this here 
as a twisting and defective scrub, 
ugly to all but the most loving eye, 
because elsewhere it is a valuable 
timber tree. On the High Plateau of 
north-central Pennsylvania, for exam- 
ple, it forms an extensive and perma- 
nent type and is the basis of an im- 
portant paper and wood distillation 
industry. 

Another species that is more pio- 
neer than permanent is the red ma- 
ple, a tree of greyish-brown bark and 
loftier crown, valuable for firewood, 
for game-browse, and for glorious 
autumn foliage. For years now the 
light-winged samaras of the red ma- 
ple have been blowing over this area 
by the thousands, settling and grow- 
ing wherever the sun and wind al- 
low. 

On one corner of the lot they are 
apparently permanent. Here the 
ground lies so low that the sod is 
formed into bogs. On nearly each 
one stands one or more red maples, 
small, spindly and almost changeless 
as regards growth. Poor drainage 
has kept all other trees except a few 
elms out. 

Elsewhere the true and inevitable 
heirs to the land are the oaks. This 
fact would be known even without 
first-hand observation because this 
region of the lower Hudson Valley is 
a domain of the Quercus. Through 
ages and ages of forest history, the 
oaks have become best adapted to 
this particular set of environmental 
conditions. 
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SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 


Still available for immediate shipment, 
both paste and ready mixed. Write for 
prices and literature. Order direct from 
factory. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 











COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 







Hypsometer 
Biltmore Scale 
Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape $3.00 EACH 
Handy Pocket-Size Case 21%” Dia. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CARL W. GETZ, President 
KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 








REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 


L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 








PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
Follow These Rules: 


1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold—then pinch 
it to make sure. 

2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, pipe ashes. 
Use an ash tray! 

3. Drown your campfire, then stir and drown 
again. 

4. Ask about the law before burning grass, 
brush, fence rows, or trash. 
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Field Clothes 
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The Fechheimer Bros, Co. 


Uniforms for Over 63 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Red and chestnut oaks grow on the 
hillside and ridgetops; but here on 
the low land are pin and swamp white 
oaks. They come from those few old 
veterans left for shade along the 
swamp’s edge. Every year new ones 
can be discovered; so that already 
they would make a well-stocked and 
complete forest cover even if every 
other tree were cut. 

However, to do so would be to fol- 
low a mistaken idea of woodland im- 
provement. If anything is done to 
encourage the oaks, which are at the 
same time the handsomest and fast- 
est growing members of this forest 
community, it should only be done 
tree by tree. Keep sunlight on the 
top of the crowns and they will out- 










This Tree Trimmer has the Compound Lever side cutting head and also 
double leverage due to the pulley which is attached to the curved lever. It 
will sever any branch up to 14%” in diameter with the slightest effort. 


grow every competitor. a. a yg — head ene — A iat s i 06 
c . F or larger limbs we recommend our No. ‘ole Pruning Saw wit a 
Small — wherever they + aly Fa cata ane 7 

7 0 o j For your convenience we will furnis' oth the No. 1 runer head sec- 
ark vapane’ ’ managed and improved tion and the No. 44WE Pole Saw head section 30” long and extra handle 
by following this simple rule. Their section 6 ft. long fitted with quick changing sleeve connectors, known as 
trees are in a constant state of ten- our WE Combination Pruncr and Sew. 


sion and struggle. But certain of 
these are bound to win. Watch for 
these victors (no forest can hide them 
long), and work for the winning side. 
The chances are that these trees are 
also the soundest, the most beautiful, 
and the most valuable. Whatever the 
purpose of the woodlot, these are the 
ones that will serve the owner best. 


Two complete tools Damage by ice and wind often can be pe am 
. or the effect lessened, by use of correctly design 
- longest section pruning tools, bracing materials, and tree wound 
72 in.... EASILY | dressing. 


CARRIED iN 
SMALL CAR. 


- « « longest section 
Length Weight | No. 127 PARAGON SAW. This 

Ibs. curved blade, draw cut pruning saw 
30 in. Pruner... 2% is ideal for all-around pruning. Best 
30 in. Saw........ Ya quality saw steel. Easy giip handle. 


72 in. Section. 2 
72 in. Section.. 13% 








Total Weight. 8 


This combination 
can be quickly and 
easily assembled to 
make either of these This drop-forged tool steel 9-inch Hand Pruner has 


A Straight Path 
(From page 11) 








two tools: a crucible steel blade and hardened hook. Unsur- 
| Heavy Duty Tree Trimmer (1'/” capacity)... 14/2 ft passed. Ask for catalog showing a complete line 
has the opportunity of learning the 6 Fast-cutting Pole Ge. ....ceaccccescccesesce socessoees 14Y2 ft. of tools. 


fundamentals. 


There are also pre-vocational : 
classes in auto mechanics and wood- e e | 
working. Instructors and boys alike ss 
are informal in these classes; there Box 19—3003 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Michigan 
is some joking and an instructor may 
sometimes feel that the best subject 
of the boys is “mischief,” but real 
progress is made nevertheless. 

in the words of one of the camp's MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION ; 
new arrivals, ““There’s plenty to do— 
work and play—both.” 

Sins talek a vendoee of Chemns, hen THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
in the summer if boyish voices burst 919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
out with: “Pitch it in there, kid; Take 
it easy Tennessee; Slide, Kelly, slide” ; 














the form of play is the favorite of Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. Enclosed 
all—baseball. find $5.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS 
“Swing as hard as you can,” calls Magazine). My name and address is: 


out the coach, “Uncle Billy,” who was 
once a professional player. Two men 


are out, and a boy who held a bat Name 
in his hands for the first time only a 
few months ago, got a clean hit. It Street 


is thought that that boy may be good 
enough to play professional baseball 
when he leaves the camp. ‘ae. 

“I’m so glad Harvey got that hit. we 
It will do him so much good,” said 


City and State ; : ee Siena oes 
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LIMB LOPPERS 
and TREE SAWS 


cut PRUNING and 
CLEARING COSTS 
30-50%! 


Manufactured by pioneers in the 
field and proven by years of 
service, Miller-Robinson air-pow- 
ered pruners and tree saws cut 
clean and fast, do the job bet- 
ter. Park and institution super- 
visors, maintenance crews and 
forestry workers can save up to 
50% in time and money by 
using Miller-Robinson equip- 
ment. They stay on the job 

year after year without 





breakdown or failure. 


Models available for every 
requirement, including in- 
sulated limb loppers for 
sure protection against ac- 
cidental electrical shock as 
well as compressor units, 
hoses, fittings and complete 
accessories. 


Service facilities and distributor- 
ships throughout the country. 
Write today for information and 
name of nearest representative. 


MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


7003 Avalon Blvd. 
Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
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OF SKILLED MANAGEMENT 

AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 

OFFERS THESE BASIC SERVICES 
General Business Analyses 
Management Controls 
Production Controls 
Marketing and Distribution 
Office Procedures 
New Product Research 


For full details send for our 
brochure outlining HDH services 


HUBBARD, DILLEY 
& HAMILTON, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS— 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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the Chief Counselor, as he watched 
the game. 

Many parts go to make up the 
whole picture of this outdoor camp 
which is having such a telling effect 
on the boys who must go there. One 
may well be a counselor who is an 
ex-Marine, a forester and a musician. 
He likes the boys and the boys like 
him. Another part may be the good 
food and the barracks that are neat, 
orderly and clean. 


And surely there’s the boys’ sense 
of physical development that comes 
to their bodies when they engage in 
the forestry projects. Still another 
influence is assuredly a camp super- 
intendent who leads the boys in such 
a project as clearing out an aban- 
doned Boy Scout swimming pool, not 
caring about getting soaked to the 
skin. He’s concerned that his boys 
may enjoy their swim in the pent-up 
mountain stream. 

The disciplinary program of the 
camp, in general, is built upon incen- 
tives. Rather than being punished 
for poor conduct, a boy is rewarded 
for good behavior. Rewards come in 
many forms. One may be a trip to 
Monticello, home of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, another a trip to the West Vir- 
ginia Paper and Pulp Company. Here 
the boys see all of the processes in 
paper-making, from the barking of 
the logs to the finished item, which 
may be paper cups. 

Although the constant goal of the 
camp internees is parole, the link be- 
tween them and the camp authorities, 
who have given them friendship and 
companionship is very strong. They 
show this by letters they write after 
being released, telling what they are 
doing, how they are getting along, 
and perhaps asking advice; and they 
also return with their families to 
show where they “made good.” 


The Bureau of Prisons presents 
data to show that since the camp 
opened, 517 boys have been released 
on parole. Up to this time only about 
200, or 40 percent, have been arrest- 
ed again. This is a significant figure, 
since it is recognized that recidivism, 
or the return to custody for a second 
offense, is one of the biggest head- 
aches to juvenile authorities. Actual- 
ly, in many places, recidivism runs 
as high as 60 or 70 percent. 

Natural Bridge Camp, in its eighth 
year, still is considered an experi- 
ment. In this length of time, how- 
ever, the federal government’s young- 
est institution for delinquent boys has 
pointed up the great opportunity that 
exists in linking the conservation of 
human resources with the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 








THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Presents its Report on 


She 


Progress of Forestry 
1945 to 1950 


Across America an excit- 
ing drama in forestry con- 
servation has taken place 
since 1945. To find out what 
has actually happened, The 
Association has assembled 
facts and figures from many 
sources. ‘These are now avail- 
able in a report of 90 pages. 


The survey was made to 
determine the trends of 
events since World War II 
and to point out the strong 
and weak points in the whole 
forestry conservation move- 
ment. It was also designed to 
trace the developments in 
line with the 30-point Pro- 
gram for American Forestry 
previously adopted by vote 
of the membership. 


The tremendous task of 
fact-gathering was carried 
out by a committee of gov- 
ernment, state and private 
experts. It represents the 
work of scores of individuals, 
federal and state agencies 
and private organizations, all 
of whom contributed their 
time and services to bring 
under one cover, a docu- 
mented record of forestry 
progress in one of the most 
critical periods in the for- 
estry conservation movement 
in the United States. 


Price $3.00 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 




















New Additions to The American Forestry Association’s 


NATIONAL ROSTER OF MEMBERS 





ILLINOIS: Mr. A. Fletcher Marsh. 


MICHIGAN: J. Wilson Rinehart. 


ALABAMA: Mrs. W. O. English, W. 
C. Friday, M.D., Dr. Kenneth Luckie, Rev. 
C. F. Mensing, Merchants National Bank 
of Mobile, E. B. Nevin, Lillian Pistole, 
James R. Tinkey, Robert E. Williams. 


ARIZONA: Myron A. Ellis, Forest & 
Range Mgmt. Division of Phoenix, Ran- 
dolph Jenks, Mr. C. M. Nielsen, Jas. R. 
Wilson. 


ARKANSAS: Mrs. Shelby Atkinson, 
Joe. O. Buell, Little Rock Public Library, 
William L. Hall, Mrs. Algie E. Lyons, Mrs. 
Walter K. Smith, C. W. Tyler. 


CALIFORNIA: Carl E. Anderson, Sue 
Arnold, Mrs. Cora Baker, Ann S. Bakewell, 
Dr. Ruth E. Baugh, George William Ben- 
nett, Messrs. Fritz & Carl Benz, Earl F. 
Bethards, Robert Bingham, M.D., David 
Binkley, Morris Blatt, Vance Bolick, Rev. 
Roy D. Brokenshire, Wilmer B. Buckland, 
M.D., Wilfred Cammack, Rev. Kermit Cas- 
tellanos, Christine Cofield, John N. Cray- 
ton, Mrs. L. M. Curran, Charles W. Day- 
ton, Marian Dingley, Edmund F. Ducom- 
mun, Mrs. Maud C. Evans, Joseph A. Firpo, 
Walter R. Forman, Mrs. R. J. Furnoy, Mrs. 
J. E. Graham, Mr. & Mrs. Robert T. 
Greene, Mrs. Albert Gianoli, Barbara Graf, 
Mrs. William S. Grobstein, Cecile F. Hall, 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Elsie 
Harrah, Beatrice K. Hausmann, H. Dod- 
son Hazard, Mrs. Marilyn Heise, Mrs. Al- 
len Hinman, Mrs. Willard C. Jackson, Mr. 
A. Jaenke, Howard Johnson, Mrs. Donald 
Jonte, Albert J. Kelley, R. B. Keltner, Mrs. 
Beatrice Kertis, Col. Cornelius J. Kraissl, 
Lassen Union High School District, John 
B. Lukens, Cpl. Dave C. Lundberg, Mar- 
jorie Lyon, A. B. Mackinnon, Lois Mike- 
sell, Don Oscar Nelson, Pacific Lumber 
Company, Mrs. Charles Pallos, Jr., N. L. 
Parker, Ithilia Pixler, Mrs. James T. Por- 
ter, F, H. Raymond, Dr. B. R. Reinertsen, 
Mrs. W. M. Rennie, C. L. Reynolds, Mrs. 
H. B. Ronlake, Shasta College Library, M. 
B. Smith, M.D., Ruth Cameron Stirn, John 
A. Sutter Junior High School, D. B. Swine- 
hart, Jr., Mrs. Willis A. Thompson, Mrs. 
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LIFE MEMBERS 


TEXAS: H. J. L. Stark. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Donald B. Triesidder, Philip Edward Trit- 
tenbach, Mrs. Inez D. Troxell, Mark Twain 
Junior High School, Wayne C. Vanosse, 
Mrs. Genevieve Walmsley, William E. 
Wass, H. Z. Weller, Edward A. Westphal, 
M.D., Garth Winslow, Mrs. Ann E. Wiss- 
ler, Ivan Wolf, Bernice Wood, Fritz Work. 


COLORADO: Mrs. Chas. S. Hill, Clar- 
ence Reed, Paul Simon, Mr. James H. 
Turner, Mabel O. Wilder. 


CONNECTICUT: Elizabeth U. Banks, 
W. Prichard Browne, F. Douglas Clark, 
Philip David Doran, Dorcas L. Eason, John 
W. Foltz, Jr., Thorvald F. Hammer, Robert 
Neil Hunter, Henry Keil, Heather Kitchel, 
Dr. E. W. Lawrence, J. Wister Meigs, M 
Elois Metcalf, Edgar J. Page, Joseph N. 
Sipocz, Ruth L. Spaulding, James A. 
Walsh, Arvin P. Wiedemann. 


DELAWARE: Carroll F. Poole, Cort- 
landt Schoonover, Ellsworth D. Wakefield, 
William A. Young. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: R. A. 
Colgan, Jr., Locke R. Humbert, William J. 
Meyer, Mrs. Raymond A. Pearson, John 
E. Powell. 


FLORIDA: Mrs. Laurence Campbell, 
H. C. Case, Mary S. Compton, Mrs. Ray- 
mond E. Crane, C. Robert deArmas, M.D., 
Mary Green, Mrs. Herbert Halverstadt, M. 
B. Marks, M.D., Serials Department Libra- 
ry of Coral Gables, Margaret E. Taylor, 
Mrs. Thomas H. ‘Tyson, Wm. E. Westcott, 
M.D. 


GEORGIA: L. D. Brannen, I. C. Con- 
nor, James C. Fain, Oscar Irvin, C. E. 
Newton, Jr. 


IDAHO: Chief Librarian, Boise, G. T. 
Garvin, Vernon Hone, George G. Moore, 
North Gem School, N. H. Susewind, Mrs. 
E. W. Svensten. 


ILLINOIS: Analab Corporation, Don- 
ald W. Andrews, Clinton M. Baer, Elmore 
Boeger, Mr. & Mrs. Earl Brower, Walter 


MONTANA: George F. Neils. 
NEW YORK: Childs Frick. 


R. Buttimer, Warren Carlson, Harry Clark, 
Dr. L. M. Engborg, Mr. & Mrs. Walter R. 
Farwell, Jack A. Finley, Jack Fehlandt, 
G. E. Flemming, John L. Froehlich, G. B. 
Goble, Mrs. A. W. Hagen, Paul T. Han- 
rath, Mrs. Charles Hartshorne, Earl Hazen, 
Eugene B. Holmes, Thelma F. Jones, Rob- 
ert H. Levis, II, Mercy High School Libra- 
ry, Peter Mikesh, J. Cole Morton, John 
Parry, Grover Pfeiffer, Margaret G. Rogers, 
Edw. Ruggles, J. S. Satterfield, Alfred G. 
Simon, Paul K. Simorth, Marie Spaulding, 
Norman Specht, Richard Starr, Sydney 
Stein, Jr., T. W. Sterne, Ida Wied, Dale 
Willard, Arthur N. Williams. 


INDIANA: Franklin Albright, James 
J. Brown, Mrs. A. F. Buchanan, J. O. Car- 
son, II, G. E. Cassell, Gale Haigh Crozier, 
Charles H. Fieldhouse, C. U. Gramelspach- 
er, Dr. Albert E. Gregg, L. H. Horn, Mabel 
A. Hostetler, Meadowlark Farm, Inc., Mar- 
tha E. Robinson, Roy E. Rogers, Walter 
St. Clair, Oscar Stahl, Letha A. Williams, 
A. R. Young. 


IOWA: Algona Public Library, John M. 
Christen, Wm. R. Haber, C. Harlan Johns- 
ton, M.D., Donald H. Kast, M.D., B. H. 
Millard, R. E. Patten, Dr. William E. 
Youland. 


KANSAS: Mr. & Mrs. Chester W. An- 
derson, Walter E. Burnham, Madge Hil- 
bish, Boyd L. Kelly, Mrs. Harry Oldroyd. 


KENTUCKY: Martin H. Boarman, 
John L. Reynolds. 


LOUISIANA: Eugene A. Nabors, Ed- 
ward L. Richardson, M. Judson Scott, Jr., 
Rev. C. B. White, S. Zemurray. 


MAINE: Mrs. A. R. Chamberlain. 


MARYLAND: William R. Amberson, 
E. Edward Carney, John S. Mohlhenrich, 
Cynthia Osborn, B. E. Pielka, Prince 
George’s County Memorial Library, Edith 
Rodler, M.D., H. E. Stasiek, Dr. D. Twiss, 
Albert T. Woollens. 

(Turn to page 48) 
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National 


MASSACHUSETTS: Mrs. Robert H. 
Barker, Herbert S. Bayley, Ellsworth L. 
Brown, Dr. Austin W. Cheever, Roger E. 
Cole, Dr. John W. Dewis, Anna F. Faull, 
Walter H. Fitts, Hilda C. Foster, Mrs. 
Thos. A. Gambino, Dr. James L. Gamble, 
Mary E. Harwood, Mrs. Henry W. Holmes, 
Albert R. Kaufmann, L. A. McCaffrey, Mrs. 
Philip R. Mather, Alex Nyman, H. B. 
Priest, William H. Robertson, Jr., John T. 
Shanahan, Dr. Leslie Silverman, John J. 
Smith, Houston H. Stokes, Robert E. 
Stuart, Ero Wirkkanen. 


MICHIGAN: H. E. Anderson, Carl P. 
Anthony, Jr., Frank Bartek, Mr. & Mrs. 
Raymond E. Bond, E. F. Braunschneider, 
Robert S. Busk, Mrs. G. H. Chafy, L. A. 
Danse, W. M. Ehrler, Mrs. Russell E. Gold- 
en, Hatfield Farms, Faye Haverstock, Henry 
Hoskins, Harvey Housekeeper, Isaac R. 
Hunter, A. S. James, Kathleen Kinnunen, 
Mrs. John D. McMillan, Ivan K. Maystead, 
Harry Munroe, Mrs. F. Quinn Murphy, 
Dent Parrett, Jessie L. Phelps, Jesse Prieto, 
Frances E. Siebert, Sumner A. Robbins, 
William F. Robertson, School Public Libra- 
ry of Greenville, Rupert B. Stephens, Dr. 
Oliver M. Strong, Mrs. Thomas K. Taylor, 
John Van Bruggen, Webster Cold Forge 
Company, Mrs. Nellie M. Weill, George R. 
Wheeler, P. A. Wickstrom, Wm. H. Wol- 
brink. 


MINNESOTA: Mr. & Mrs. Leonard 
T. Bjorklund, Dr. & Mrs. Joseph F. Borg, 
Howard C. Buck, Mrs. C. N. Dayton, Sister 
M. Domitilla, Delmar M. Edison, Maynard 
FE. Hanson, Dr. H. H. Holm, Mrs. R. E. 
Hultkrans, F. C. Jacobson, M.D., H. Terry 
Morrison, Bennie Myers, Mr. Roy M. 
Reineke, Wood Conversion Company. 


MISSISSIPPI: Mrs. H. F. Danielson, 
A. M. Dantzler, Edna Irene Ham, Edouard 
F. Henriques. 


MISSOURI: F. R. Bradley, M.D., I. W. 
Dornan, Lt. Henry J. Heinemann, Dr. Rob- 
ert D. Hite, Russell W. Kerr, M.D., Luke 
A. Knese, M.D., Dr. & Mrs. Terry E. Lilly, 
Jr., Maynard W. Martin, M.D., Edw. Petri- 
kovitsch, Henry B. Pflager, Carl Bryant 
Schutz, M.D., Johanna Schwaebe, F. S. 
Tuggle, Olive R. Warren, Mrs. Charles J. 
Weiderman, W. F. White. 


MONTANA: Ralph V. Norris. 


NEBRASKA: Mrs. A. A. Allwine, 
Theodore Keller. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: John Clark, 
Nicholas Edmonds, Mrs. Leo Klinger, Ruby 
E. Lowe, Mrs. Joseph E. Parshley. 


NEW JERSEY: Thaddeus D. Angle- 
myer, Mrs. Robert F. Barber, Charles E. 
Barnes, Charles W. Beagle, Peter Bogan, 
Percival F. Brundage, Temple Clayton, 
Richard C. Coblens, Dr. Ralph M. Crowley, 
Mrs. R. H. Cubberley, Mrs. Paul Debevoise, 
Pierre Delfausse, Amy R. Dennis, Herbert 
V. Disney, Elizabeth M. Downey, Mrs. 
Peter S. Duryee, Lois M. Dusinbury, M. 
Frank Ehmann, Mrs. Norman Emig, Hell- 
mut Garber, Henry B. Gertzen, Charles J. 
Hedlund, Mrs. P. H. Holt, Charlotte Mer- 
cer Jones, Ruth Williams Kidd, M.D., Dr. 
Murray Klyde, Mrs. G. B. Lambert, Li- 
brary, West Orange High School, Richard 
E. Marshall, Princeton University Library, 
Eda Pulsch, Ira Schoonover, Jr.. Mrs. De 
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Benneville K. Seeley, Mrs. Joseph Stokes, 
Mary Gunset Sutter, Mrs. E. Ross Trow- 
bridge, Mrs. Milton Van Tine, Victor L. 
C. Wolff, Mrs. Augusta Zadde. 


NEW MEXICO: Effie Paige Eddy, 
Homer S. Musgrave, M.D., R. S. Rice, Jack 
Upton, John W. West. 


NEW YORK: Mrs. Howard Apfel, 
Jacob Blaufarb, W. C. Bober, Kenneth 
Boyd, Mrs. Walter A. Britten, H. O. Bush, 
Chiengmai U. S. Info. Center, Richard D. 
DeRham, A. G. DeVoe, Lee A. Drake, 
Sherman Drake, Dr. M. Harry Feldman, 
George Foster, J. Edgar Gamble, Jr., Sher- 
wood T. Grimes, Frieda Haase, John C. 
Haderer, Mrs. Fanny W. Halpern, Henry 
J. Heinsohn, Hepburn Library, Edwin Hil- 
son, R. Wolcott Hooker, J. J. Kerrigan, 
Mrs. Heathcote Kimball, Wes H. Klus- 
mann, William Krabbe, A. S. Kuster, Mrs. 
E. M. Ledden, Henry H. Lenz, Mrs. Henri- 
ette S. McDougal, Mrs. John Mang, Mary 
Winifred Maynard, Harold T. Mellin, Mrs. 
Adolph Meyer, Mrs. A. B. Morris, Mary 
R. Morton, Roy O. Olmstead, Robert A. 
Olson, Miriam Osborn Memorial Home 
Assn., H. V. Owens, P. S. 121 Library, 
Geo. W. Peake, Jr., John C. Pierson, C. C. 
Provost, Leigh Rand, Duncan G. Rankin, 
Frances M. Rew, Ruth Richards, Donald 
D. Ritchie, Raymond M. Rogers, Walter N. 
Rothschild, Mr. & Mrs. Arling H. Saunders, 
Mrs. Melvin Schottin, Jr., Frieda Schwartz, 
Arthur M. Scott, J. W. Shannon, Helen 
Simpson, Mildred O. Snyder, Karl Strower, 
Cochran B. Supplee, Mrs. F. N. Taliaferro, 
Sr., Joseph R. Vilella, Morris Visotsky, 
Anita C. K. Walker, Walter L. Weil, Mrs. 
David Weld, Miss M. B. Williams, Harvey 
Willson, Gordon W. Wolkenberg, F. C. 
Woodin, Woodward Memorial Library. 


NORTH CAROLINA: I. C. Coxe, Jr., 
Mrs. R. H. Foard, Virgil Kelly, Fred H. 
May, E. M. Menish, Pete Rivenbark, 
Thomas E. Street, Creighton Wrenn, M.D. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Harold Zimmer- 


man. 


OHIO: Walter H. Angerman, M.D., 
Marjorie L. Benedict, Steve Brettrager, 
Wm. Burkett, Dr. William B. Chamberlin, 
Jr., The Champion Paper and Fibre Co., 
David Crockett, Carlton L. Darling, O. A. 
Engel, H. W. Farmer, Mr. & Mrs. Howard 
C. Fulcher, J. Scott Gabry, E. W. Goodaire, 
David Hartzell, James A. Jones, Jack Kid- 
well, Joseph M. Kish, Arthur C. Knight, 
Roger L. Kniss, Earl F. Lansinger, Mrs. 
Elly Loble, Mrs. E. H. McCloud, Dr. W. 
E. Martin, Dr. Ralph E. Meacham, Cora 
Miller, M’Della Moon, Robert J. Munger, 
Martha T. Murphy, John F. Orehovec, Mr. 
& Mrs. J. S. Purvis,’ Marion Rawson, A. 
Sophie Rogers, M.D. Marian Roose, M. W. 
Seiller, Mrs. Leland Shutt, John N. Swa- 
drak, Virginia Thurtle, Ruth B. Timmons, 
Mr. & Mrs. A. C. Watkins, Mr. Henry J. 
Williams. 


OREGON: Roger Bailey, Reinhold 
Bieberdorf, Chief Librarian of Camp White, 
Mrs. Dean Collins, Hugh B. Cripe, Don F. 
Crippen, J. Haltner, Mrs. Clifford T. John- 
son, National Park Service of Medford, 
Soil Conservation Service of Portland, Ray- 
mond H. Stevens, Joseph P. Wells. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Michael J. Barone, 
Dr. William M. Beck, Dr. O. Carlyle Brock, 





Roster of Members 


J. Richard Barry, C. W. Behrhorst, Albert 
M. Brugger, Mrs. Herbert Church, Brig. 
Gen. Edgar L. Clewell,. Alice B. Comly, 
Simon Devries, Mrs. Charles D. Dickey, 
Jr., James T. Eaton, Dr. H. Ward Ewalt, 
Jr., Dr. Gerald P. Fincke, J. E. Fleming, 
H. W. Hale, Anne Hamilton, Mr. E. M. 
Hamsher, Dr. C. C. Hodge, Mrs. Cortlandt 
Hubbard, W. G. Jones, Frank H. Kauf- 
mann, The Kaplan Nursery, Edward M. K, 
Klapp, Ralph A. Laubach, D. John Lauer, 
M.D., Mrs. David McKinley, James Mathos, 
Dr. Wesley Plowman, Mrs. A. Brinton Rey- 
nolds, John Russell, Jr., William F. G. 
Schneider, John R. Senior, C. A. Shinkle, 
Mrs. Carl H. Steiner. 


RHODE ISLAND: Mrs. Howard D. 
Day, Lucius G. Eldredge, 3rd, James L, 
Entwistle, Polly Parker. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Walter W. Law- 
rence, G. Miller McCuen. 


TENNESSEE: Charles R. Pinckley. 


TEXAS: George A. Blucher, Jack V. 
Coose, Gus Oettermann, Bessie Stewart, 
Claud Whitburn. 


UTAH: Lowell E. Horton, Mrs. Dean 
W. Tanner. 


VERMONT: Pauline Adams, Mr. & 
Mrs. Philip B. Chase, John Eaton, Gladys 
B. Gilson, Mrs. Wm. Travis Jerome, Doug- 
las B. Kitchel, C. R. McManus, Rochester 
Public Library, Vermont State Library. 


VIRGINIA: D. I. Bane, Pfc John H. 
Best, Dr. E. C. Drash, W. H. Ferguson, 
Kay Flock, Henry H. Galusha, Jr., Dr. F 
G. Harper, Dr. Guy W. Horsley, W. H. 
King, Dr. Walter L. Nalls, Dr. Robert L. 


Norment, Mr. Carson Robinson. 


WASHINGTON: Mrs. F. H. Brownell, 
Jr., Carey K. Eastwood, Luise Errol, 
Michael Graves, Heatherhome, C. Mont- 
gomery Johnson, Melvin Maurer, Ed Pado- 
shek, Dolores G. Plath, Mrs. Frank A. 
Plum, John W. Reynolds, Mrs. Paul C. 
Ridpath, Simpson Logging Company, Mrs. 
Phroncie K. Smith, C. S. Vanderslice. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Mrs. Carlton R. 
Mabley, Jr., Eugene P. Shreve. 


WISCONSIN: M. J. Auchter, H. F. 
Bins, J. M. Conway, Glenn Evjue, Clyde 
Faulkender, Thorolf E. Gundersen, M.D., 
Emma L. Force, Bertha Grunow, Frank M. 
Hilpert, Ralph Hubbard, Horatio K. Hub- 
bell, Kellogg Public Library, R. E. Kissel, 
Roland A. Koyen, Chester A. Kunz, F. F. 
Loock, Walter F. A. Lemke, Chas. Mace- 
mon, Marathon Corporation, Rev. A. C. 
Micke, Carlyle O’Boyle, Arthur R. Pfeiffer, 
Joseph Plain, Ruth S. Powers, Ralph Pratt, 
Andrew I. Rosenberger, M.D., Orville H. 
Schroeder, Mrs. R. A. Walker, Ross C. 
Wilcox. 


CANADA: J. A. Breton, J. H. Cayford, 
George F. Rogers. 


POSSESSIONS: Mrs. Gordon Gray, 
Mrs. Fanny G. Joyce, Stephen T. Bartraw, 
Unovo Kojima, Helen D. Peterson. 


FOREIGN: Mrs. C. A. McLelland, 
Ministry of Communications Library, For- 
mosa, Bureau of Forestry, Philippines, 
Cayetano Macaraeg, Biblioteka, Stalinabad, 
USSR. 
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Tarzan’s Jungle 
(From page 25) 


that the 8000-acre Santa Anita rancho 
was then the most picturesque spot of 
Southern California, with mountains, 
valleys, springs, and running silvery 
streams. “You would observe in rid- 
ing over the rancho its having more 
than its pro rata of towering and 
overspreading live-oak trees, manza- 
nita, laurel, and other forest in com- 
parison with other ranchos,” he wrote. 

In 1847, “Perfecto” Reid sold his 
great estate to Henry Dalton, an Eng- 
lishman, who, three years later, dis- 
posed of it to Joseph Rowe, a travel- 
ing circus owner, who wintered some 
of his animals there. In 1858, it again 
changed owners, becoming the prop- 
erty of Albert Dibble and William 
Corbitt, banker and rancher respec- 
tively. 

Retaining it for only three years, 
they in turn sold a large part of it to 
William Wolfskill. After breaking 
trail across the Rocky Mountains as 
a trapper, hunter and Indian fighter, 
Wolfskill became the father of the 
orange industry in California. He 
also planted the first eucalyptus trees 
to be grown in Southern California. 

A pioneer merchant, Harris New- 
mark, acquired the rancho in 1872 
for $85,000, and three years later 
sold it to “Lucky” Baldwin, a mining 
magnate, for the princely sum of 
$200,000. The increase in price in 
such a short span was partly due to 
the talk of a railroad coming, which 
was to bring yet more people from 
the East. Businessmen began to vis- 
ualize in the rich lands greater possi- 
bilities as a producer of grapes and 
citrus fruits. 

All of this, however, could not have 
accounted for the then-staggering sum 
that Rancho Santa Anita brought. 
The fact is that “Lucky” Baldwin had 
set his heart on obtaining the land 
with its giant oaks, bubbling springs 
and rolling contours. 

Baldwin certainly was entitled to 
be called “Lucky.” He once journeyed 
to India with some friends, and be- 
fore going locked what mine shares 
he had in a safe, instructing his bro- 
ker to sell them should they go up to 
a certain price. Returning, he learned 
that they had risen to $12.000 a share 
instead of the $800 that he had set 
for his broker. Not one to cry over 
spilt milk, he was inclined to laugh 
the matter off until his broker in- 
formed him that the shares were still 
in his safe—because Baldwin had car- 
ried the keys with him. He opened 





HALE FZZ Centrifugal 


The Forester’s Workhorse 

The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit shown at right will 
pump, from draft up to 60 GPM at 90 
lbs. Its companion Centrifugal, Type 
HPZZ, will pump 15 GPM up to 200 
lbs. 


These Compact, rugged, quick-start- 
ing units are “workhorses” for fight- 
ing forest, brush and field fires. One 
state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. Their 4 cycle 


Below: An FZZ (or HPZZ) is invaluable in 
fighting this type of fire which burned over 
3000 acres in Unity, New Hampshire. Photo 
courtesy of U. S. Forest Service. 





HAL 





Two men can easily carry FZZ or HPZZ. 


aircooled 84 H.P: engine is easy to 
start in any kind of weather. 
Other Hale Units 
*CFUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 
*WF 150 U.S. GPM at 100 lbs. 
HP 60 U.S. GPM at 600 lbs. 
**NP 15 U.S. GPM at 40 lbs. 
*Skid or trailer mtd. 
**Self-Priming Portable. 


Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping Units. 


Let us know if you want a demonstration. 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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& TRANSPORT SUBSOILING POINT WHICH ouLtEA 
k TOR_CAN ‘33 
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ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTER 


1. Adapted to all tractors with 3-point lift: (Ford, Ferguson). 2. Will plant on curves, 
on the contour and on steep slopes. 3. Safe—can't upset unless the tractor does. 
4. Subsoiler point loosens and lifts soil. Allows better root spread and better packing. 
5. Easily transportable—raise with power lift and drive away. 6. Heeling wheels on in- 
dividual springs for better heeling. 7. Pneumatic tires furnished at no extra cost. 


For further information and close-up photos write 


ROOTSPRED 


318 N. MARKET ST., FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
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CUT =MARKING 
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eliminate waste paint, 
reduce labor 


ROSE'S TREE 
MARKING PAINT 







ROSE-TALBERT 
PAINT CO. 

1222 Taylor Street 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


CONSULT US FOR SPECIAL 
POSITIVE-IDENTITY PAINT 












HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 











the safe and sold the shares for 
around five million dollars. Thus he 
became “Lucky.” 

Baldwin stocked the estate with 
deer, as well as gorgeously plumed 
peafowl. Descendants of these last 
are still to be seen roaming over the 
Rancho —now the Arboretum. His 
horticultural products included the 
finest orchards of citrus and other 
fruits, corn, alfalfa, barley and oats; 
his stock, Arabian horses, Holstein- 
Friesian cattle and Poland-China 
hogs. His expansive water system 
conveyed spring water from huge 
reservoirs, through 20 miles of pipe- 
line and a tremendous number of 
ditches and conduits surrounding the 
buildings and every part of the home- 
site. 


As visitors to the Arboretum thread 
their way through California pepper 
trees, originally from Peru, acacias, 
native to Australia, eucalypti, from 
the same continent, and varieties from 
other foreign countries, they will 
come across seven specimens of gink- 
go, traditionally native to China. The 
largest measures 19 inches in diam- 
eter and is 90 feet tall. “Lucky” Bald- 
win planted these trees around the 
coach barn. Presumably the trees 
were planted from seed obtained in 
China between 1875 and 1880. Two 
of the trees are female, but the finest 
and largest is a male tree of the pen- 
dula form. 

Although for colorful atmosphere 
this heritage makes one’s visit to the 
Arboretum more alluring, Rancho 
Santa Anita’s future lies not in the 
fact that the Indians once made it 
their home, or, for that matter, that 
Tarzan and other pictures are filmed 
here. It rests on the fact that this is 
a laboratory for trees which will en- 
hance the beauty of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Washington Lookout 
(From page 4) 


Representatives James F. Lind, of 
Pennsylvania, and Harold C. Oster- 
tag, of New York. 

The little character was originated 
by the Forest Service in cooperation 
with the Association of State For- 
esters and The Advertising Council, 
and use of the trade name or figure 
would be restricted except as author- 
ized by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Following public hearings, the bill 
has been reported favorably by the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary. Hear- 
ings were also held by the House 
Subcommittee on Bankruptcy of the 
Judiciary Committee, but no report 
has yet been made. 





ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Don P. Johnston @ President 
W. J. Damtoft @ Vice-President 
S. L. Frost @ Executive Director 
John M. Christie @ Treasurer 
Fred E. Hornaday @ Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1954—Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District. 


Erle Cocke, 1954—Georgia, President, Ful- 
ton National Bank, Atlanta. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, 1954—District of Co- 
lumbia, Department of State. 


Walter J. Damtoft, 1952 — North Carolina, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion. 


Samuel T. Dana, 1953—Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 


D. C. Everest, 1952—Wisconsin, President, 
Marathon Corporation. 


Karl T. Frederick, 1952—New York, Chair- 
man, State Conservation Council. 

Miss Marie E. Gaudette, 1953—New York, 
Girl Scouts of America. 

George W. Merck, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, Vermont Forest and Farmland 
Foundation, Inc. 


Randolph G. Pack, 1952—New York, Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation. 


Dr. Elmer G. Petersen, 1954—Utah, Utah 
Research and Development Foundation. 


Robert W. Sawyer, 1954— Oregon, Editor, 
The Bend Bulletin. 


Edward P. Stamm, 1953—Oregon, Logging 
Manager, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 


James J. Storrow, 1952 — New Hampshire, 
Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests. 


H. W. Voorhees, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, New Jersey Farm Bureau. 
HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Honorable Sherman Adams— New Hamp- 
shire, Governor of New Hampshire. 


Dr. G. E. Condra—Nebraska, Conservation 
and Survey Division, University of Ne- 
braska. 


Ed Dodd—Georgia, Mark Trail cartoonist. 


Stanley G. Fontanna—Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 


Honorable Walter K. Granger—Utah, Mem- 
ber of U. S. Congress. 


William B. Greeley—Washington, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


William L. Hall—Arkansas, Consulting For- 
ester. 


Palmer Hoyt — Colorado, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, The Denver Post. 


Evan W. Kelley—Montana, former Regional 
Forester, U. S. Forest Service. 

E. L. Kurth—Texas, President, Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc. 


Kent Leavitt—New York, Fraleigh Hill 
Farm, Millbrook. 


James G. K. McClure—North Carolina, Presi- 
dent, Farmers Federation. 


G. B. MacDonald—lIowa, Department of For- 
estry, Iowa State College. 


Walter H. Meyer—Connecticut, Yale School 
of Forestry. 

Lloyd E. Partain—Pennsylvania, The Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

Cornelia Bryce Pinchot—Pennsylvania, Con- 
servationist. 

W. A. Roberts—Wisconsin, President, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 

W. S. Rosecrans—California, Chairman, Cali- 
fornia State Board of Forestry. 

A. C. Spurr—West Virginia, President, Mo- 
nongahela Power Company. 

William P. Wharton—Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent, National Parks Association. 


Chester S. Wilson—Minnesota, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Conservation. 
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The Lookout’s Mechanical Eye 
(From page 19) 


(the latest models read twice that 
far), and the smoke was beyond that. 
The fire was out of his district. 

The lookout picked up the tele- 
phone and rang the ranger station at 
Summit Meadows, asked to be con- 
nected with the Clackamas Lakes 
headquarters—he had a fire to report. 

The call went through; the Lakes’ 
dispatcher answered. No smoke re- 
ported by their lookouts yet, he said. 
Must be on the Warm Springs Reser- 
vation, from the reading. He’d call 
Mt. Wilson. A “cross check” was 
made and within a matter of minutes 
the call came back to Lookout Moun- 
tain. 

“There’s a fire there, all right. 
Know what it is? The Warm Springs 
Indians — their annual huckleberry 
feast is getting started. Building up 
the big potlatch fire. And by the way, 
your reading was right on the nose. 
Pretty good for a 20-mile shot.” 

The listening lookout high on the 
peak east of Mt. Hood’s gleaming 
snows chuckled to himself. But the 
procedure would have been the same 


Woods Management 
(From page 28) 


indicate the average spacing between 
the trees remaining after the thinning. 
Thus, in a stand in which the trees 
average six inches in breast-high di- 
ameter, the trees would be thinned to 
an average spacing of eight feet be- 
tween all remaining trees. 

Because a series of thinnings aims 
at developing a full but not over- 
crowded stand of well-growing, high- 
quality crop trees, the poorest trees 
should always be removed first, and 
the best left for the future. As much 
as possible, the healthiest, most vigor- 
ous and _ well-formed individuals 
should be left. 

It won’t take much experience for 
you to decide which trees are the best 
in the stand and should therefore be 
left, at the proper spacing, and which 
are the poorest, and should therefore 
come out in the periodic thinnings. 
A glance at the stem may quickly tell 
you whether the tree is a good one to 
leave, or whether it had best be re- 
moved. But most of the time it will 
require considerable study of the 
crowns for the final decision of which 
trees to leave and which to take. 

So remember, when you thin your 
timber, keep looking up. The answer 
is mainly in the tops. 


had the smoke been a danger signal 
instead of a “legitimate” one. The 
importance lay in the fact that it had 
been sighted quickly and accurately, 
and acted upon without delay. And 
that quick, accurate action had been 
made possible chiefly through use of 
the Osborne fire finder. 

Today some 4,000 finders are in 
constant fire-season use in nearly all 
forested parts of America, including 
Canada and Mexico, and in many for- 
eign timber areas. 

Also, supplementing the finder and 
in use in many forest districts, is a 
specially-devised camera for the tak- 
ing of graduated panoramic shots in 
difficult terrain—another Osborne in- 
vention. 

Retired from the USFS, William 
Bushnell Osborne now does fire pre- 
vention work for private timber con- 
cerns throughout the Pacific North- 
west. Not infrequently this work 
takes him to some high-perched look- 
out tower beneath which the forests 
fall away like a green carpet; and 
kept so because of the invention, 41 
years ago, of the young Yale forester. 
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MORE 
LUMBER... 
MORE 
JOBS 


In Lincoln County, Oregon, our 
long-range forestry management 
plan means steady source of tim- 
ber supply, permanent mill opera- 
tions and economic stability for 
the community. Our customers 
are a‘sured a permanent supply 
of quality lumber, while our hun- 
dreds of employees benefit by 
steady jobs, greater opportunities 


. today . . . and tomorrow. 


Osha 


LUMBER 

CORPORATION 
oo ae Portland, Oregon 
ee Toledo, Oregon 











e A binocular, to bring you close up 
views clearly, brilliantly, is an optical 
instrument demanding of the best in 
advanced optical design and precision 
manufacture; and it must retain its 
precision through long use and acci- 
dental abuse. No less than 100 preci- 
sion machine parts and as many as 18 
lenses and prisms go into every Bausch 
& Lomb binocular—the glass built to 
give you a lifetime of pleasure and 
service. Write for the 32-page Bausch 
& Lomb catalog that tells what to look 
for in a binocular—how to choose one 
for your use. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 607 Lomb Pk., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


THE INSIDE 
STORY OF 


BINOCULAR 
PERFORMANCE 








Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
7x, 35mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$155, plus. tax 
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MR. ICKES’ MARK ON CONSERVATION 


Harold L. Ickes, who died February 3, enlivened 
the federal scene of resource conservation during 
his 13 years as Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior as no public figure had done since the 
political era of Theodore Roosevelt. 


Like T. R., Mr. Ickes was a fighter and vigorous 
of speech, but the two men were widely different 
in point of techniques of combat. Roosevelt moved 
across the conservation stage as a skilled boxer 
dealing factual punches with timely effect, while 
Ickes rushed in with both arms swinging and vocal 
cords unlaxed, often ignoring facts, to deal his 
adversaries knockout blows. 


By this technique, he attained great publicity 
during the 1930s as a conservation champion, 
fanned into flame old and new feuds in and out of 
the government, increased the vocabulary of name- 
callers, made numerous enemies and in the end 
achieved some notable conservation results. 


Considering the colorful and tempestuous career 
of Harold Ickes as Secretary of the Interior, it is 
interesting to recall that he came to Washington 
pretty much a dark horse to conservation groups. 
When his appointment to the post was announced 
early in 1933, the uppermost question was “Who is 
Ickes and what is his stature as a conservationist?” 


As a matter of fact, he had some claim in that he 
had been of the old school of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Gifford Pinchot and an associate of Walter 
Fisher and others in establishing “The National 
Conservation League” in 1908. 


A few weeks after he took office, Mr. Ickes was 
guest of honor at a national parks dinner given by 
the American Civic Association. Several hundred 
diners from park, forest and related fields gathered 
to appraise what manner of man the new Secretary 
might be and what conservation views he enter- 
tained. There were two things in the Department of 
Interior, and not much else, that interested him, he 
said —the national parks and the Indians. “I do 
want to keep them,” he added. “I do not believe 
they are going to take the national parks away. I 
have not ‘gone fishing’ for any other bureau in any 
other department and I am not ‘going fishing.’ I 
want to be left alone.” 


But Mr. Ickes was not left alone, and he did not 
for long leave other people alone. There was at that 
time little real conservation to be found on the vast 
public domain under Interior’s jurisdiction, except 
in the national parks and on the Indian reserva- 
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By OVID BUTLER 


tions. Several hundred millions of acres of forest, 
range and watershed lands throughout the west 
were being, and had been for years, shockingly 
neglected and their resources dissipated by lack of 
conservation management. Included were revested 
O and C railroad lands in Oregon bearing one of 
the most valuable virgin forests remaining in fed- 
eral ownership. 


Within the year, he had launched a campaign to 
have the name of the Department of the Interior 
changed to the Department of Conservation, to 
which all conservation agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment would be transferred. 


The proposal brought him into head-on conflict 
with the Department of Agriculture and with the 
views of virtually all non-governmental organiza- 
tions in the fields of farm, forest and wildlife con- 
servation. But this bothered Mr. Ickes not at all. 
His storming offensive continued through the first 
five years of his secretaryship and reached its cli- 
max in 1937 and 1938 when the Administration’s 
reorganization bill was before Congress. The bill 
failed of passage and Secretary Ickes lost his phan- 
tom Department of Conservation, but in the process, 
he shook conservation lethargy and complacency 
throughout the federal establishment as it never 


before had been shaken. 


Picturesque and stimulating though the engage- 
ment may have been, Mr. Ickes’ greatest contribu- 
tion to federal land stewardship, we think, is to be 
found in his own department. That he recognized 
its weakness and vulnerability is evidenced by the 
fact that during his almost continuous drum-fire of 
political conflicts, he was assiduously rebuilding 
Interior’s administrative framework and branding 
conservation over its portals. 


When in 1946 he stepped out in one of his typical 
outbursts over the President’s nomination of an 
oilman for Under Secretary of the Navy, he could 
point to a stronger and larger National Park Serv- 
ice and to a public domain at last administered by 
a conservation-charged Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, a Grazing Service, a special O and C Forestry 
Unit and a Fish and Wildlife Service, the last 
wrested from the Department of Agriculture. 


This was an accomplishment which no previous 
Secretary in Interior’s 100-year history had dared 
or been able to do. It may well be that the name 
of Harold Ickes will be longest remembered as a 
conservationist’s for this achievement. 
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A First Book of Tree Identification—Rogers $ 2.50 
A Natural History of Trees of Easterz & Central 
North America—Peattie y 5.00 
Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast—Eliot_.. 5.00 
Handbook of the Trees of the Northern States and 
Canada—llough . aaa 5.50 
Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental Trees— 
Pirone 6.50 
The Arboretums and Botanical Gardens of North 
America—Wyman _ 1.50 
The Home Book of Trees and Shrubs—Levison - 10.00 
The Trees of Pennsylvania—Crimm __ 5.00 
Trees of the Western Pacific—Kraemer 5.50 
Trees for American Gardens—Wyman 7.50 
Tree Trails and Hobhbies—Cater 3.50 
Trees-Yearbook of Agriculture—1949—U.S.D. AL 2.25 
What’s ‘That ‘l’ree—Appieton 25 
GENERAL FORESTRY 
An Introduction to Americ $ 4.00 
Bernard Eduard Fernow—A Story of North Ameri- 
ean Forestry—Rodgers, III 0 7.50 
Forests and Men—Greeley pears eneicenenicnesoeeeiuen 3.00 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney . 4.50 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr $ 6.00 
Applied Silviculture in the U. S—-Westveld _ 6.00 
Forest Management—Chapman _. _........ 6.00 
The Management of Farm Woodlands—Guise 4.00 
MENSURATION AND VALUATION 
Forest Mensuration—Bruce & Schumacher _....$ 5.00 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer _. 6.00 
WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
A Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers— 
Titmuss , $ 4.75 
Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood- —TIenderson 5.75 
Farm Wood Crops—Preston —__..----------------------- 3.75 
Forest Products—Brewn , repentant 5.00 
Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman 5.50 
Logging—Brown 5.00 
Lumber—Brown __. 4.25 
Textbook of Wood Technology—Brown, ‘Panchin & 
Forsaith 2 6.00 
The Coming Age of Wood—Glesinger oh 3.50 
The Mechanical Properties of Wood—Wangaard - 6.00 
PLANTING OF TREES AND FORESTS 
Farm een C mae Presten $ 3.75 
Pl seen enaeexeseersanceseneas $ 7.50 
Prineiples of Semeur Management—Duruz —_ 3.50 
Tree Crops, A Permanent Agriculture—Smith — 6.00 
Woedy-Plant Seed Manual—U. S. Forest Service 3.00 
FOREST PESTS AND FOREST FIRES 
Fire—Stewart . nevecenececeennseceeeeeeeeee--------$ 3.00 
Forest Pathology —Boy eee erate 6.00 
Insect wane of Eastern Forests—Craighead wate . 2.50 
Our E Snyder 3.50 
NATIONAL PARKS 
Exploring Our National Parks and Monuments — 
Butcher (Paper $2.50) $ 4.00 
My Camera in the National Parks—Adams- . 10.00 
My Camera in Yosemite Valley—Adams 10.00 
Steve Mather of the National Parks—Shankland _.. 4.06 
CAMPING AND RECREATION 
Field Book of Nature Activities—Hilleourt -...$ 3.95 
How to Live in the Woods—Halsted 2.75 


Our Eastern Playgrounds—A guide to the National 
and State Parks and Forests of our Eastern 
Seaboard—Merrill —__. dissesisai lettin tis 3.75 

The Book of Nature Hobbies—Pettit = 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, FISHING AND HUNTING 


A Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson —______. —— F? 
An Introduction to Birds—Kieran a 
Audubon’s Birds of America—Griscom : 2.95 
Birds of Prey of Northeastern North America— 
Hausman seein sesetaesi cloaca uid a teesitiiphiaamsaaeaenlnome 3.75 
Fishing Flies and Fly a amen ..... 7.50 
Fresh Water Fishing—Carhart —.- 5.00 
Game Management—Leopold ; Te 
Mammals of North America—Cahalane- — wisinsnacne = 
Northwest Angling—Bradner _.. 5.00 
Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger __ ——— 
Raising Game Birds In Captiv ity—Greenberg ...... 5,95 
The Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry........__ 2.25 
The Elk of North America—Murie 6.50 
The Fisherman’s Encyclopedia — Gabrielson & La- 
monte __. a 
The Land and Wildlife—Graham | ee 
The Saga of the Waterfowl—Bovey __ icipiodinaccasanscs. a 


FLOWERS, GARDENING AND LANDSCAPING 


American Wild Flowers—Moldenke $ 6.95 
American Wild Flowers—The Illustrated Eneyelo- 
pedia of—Hausman cerca. Se 
How to Landseape Your Grounds—Johnson | acevesetaans 3.50 
Shrubs and Vines for American vanianenibliincniaate . 7.50 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry — ee 
MISCELLANEOUS 
American Resourees—Whitaker & Ackerman .... $ 6.75 
America’s New Frontier — The Mountain West— 
Garnsey - 3.50 


Big Hugh—the Father of Soil Conservation— Brink _ 2.75 


Big Jim Turner—Stevens - ....... 3,00 
The Book of the States—Smothers & Cotterill | , 7.50 
The Cascades—Mountains of the Pacific Northwest 
—Peattie . siicaaisniin, atitesettaeainie 5.00 
Conservation in the U. S.—Gustafson, et al 5.00 
Conservation of Natural Resourees—Smith ; 6.00 
Elements of Soil Conservation—Bennett .. 3.20 


Eneyelopedie Dictionary of the Holy Bible—Jenkins 4.00 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium—Amer, Soe. 





Agronomy et al a 
Legends of Paul Bunyan—Felton 5.00 
The Lumberman’s Handbook & Directory of the 

Western Forest Industries — 12.00 
The Lumberman’s Handbook & Directory of the 

Southern Forest Industries 5.00 
Of Men and Mountains—Douglas 0.4.00 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn pastsaicnikccenereenaelae 2.50 
Our South—Its Resources and Their Use—Evans 

& Donahue Ee 
Out of the Earth—Bromfield iisseianisiisaenctcicaes: 
Pennsylvania’s Susquehanna—Singmaster 6.00 
Road to Survival—Vogt 4.00 
Spray Chemicals and Application Equipment—Mce- 

Ciintock & Fisher — 6.00 
Time, Tide and Timber—Coman, Jr. & Gibbs een : 5.00 
Water, Land and People—Frank & Netboy...______.. 4.00 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson __.... 3.75 

THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush _..$ 5.00 
Teaching Conservation—Beard 1.50 
Managing Small Woodlands—Koroleff & Fitzwater 1.00 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know 50 
Trees of the District of Columbia—Mattoon 50 
Progress of Forestry 3.00 





The J. Neils Lumber Company’s 
selective logging operation near Klickitat, 
Washington. is 100% “Caterpillar”. Two 
“Cat” D4 Tractors with Fleco brush rakes 
are used for piling slash for burning, as 
required by the Forest Service to keep fire 
hazard down. Each D4 averages 20 acres 
per day on this job — and you can see what 
the going is like. 


In addition to these two D4s, Neils uses 
the following “Caterpillar” units: seven 
D8s with arches, five D8s with Dozers, one 
D6 with “Dozer, five D4s on power saws 
(these D4s are also “‘Dozer-equipped ). two 
No. 12 Motor Graders for road building 
and patrol, three D8800 Engines for light 
plants and a D17000 Engine to power a 
crusher. This standardization pays off in 
high production and simplifies service 
problems. 

“| started using ‘Cat’ products in 1912 
and have been a believer in them ever 
since,” says C. A. Wilson. “Pve been log- 
ging with these machines for 23 years with 
this company. That speaks for itself.” 

Conservation of lumber is more vital 
than ever these days to keep our nation 
strong. So is conservation of equipment. 
By taking care of your sturdy “Caterpillar” 
units, you'll get extra work and wear from 
them. And it’s a good idea to anticipate 
future needs by keeping in touch with your 
nearby “Caterpillar” Dealer. 


CATERPILLAR, PEoriA, ILLINOIS 


20 acres 


CATERPILLAR 


aq GRADERS 








